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They met when they were girl and boy, 
Going to school one day, 

And ‘‘won’t you take my peg-top, dear ?"’ 
Was all that he could say. 

She bit her little pinafore, 
Close to his side she caine. 

Bhe whispered, ‘‘No! no, thank you, Tom,’ 
But took it all the same, 


They inet one day, the self same way, 
When ten swift years had flown ; 

He said, *‘I* ve nothing but my heart, 
But that is yours alone.’ 

**And won't you take my heart ?"’ he said. 
And called her by her name ; 

She blushed and said, ‘‘No, thank you, Tom."' 
But took it all the same. 


And twenty, thirty, forty vears, 
Have brought them care and Joy: 

She has the little peg-top still, 
He gave her when a boy. 

**I’ve had no wealth, sweet wife,’’ said he, 
*‘I*ve never brought you fame ;*’ 

She wiispered. ‘‘No! no, thank you, Tom, 
You've loved me all the same !*’ 


Thorns and Blossoms 
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CHAPTER XXI1.—[CONTINUED.] 


OU cannot call it a low marriage, 
mamma,’’ put in Monica. ‘‘ ‘Low’ 
tneans something disreputable, does it not? 
‘Randolph said she was a doctor’s daughter. 
She must be educated and refined.”’ 

“A country doctor!’’ groaned Lady Ry- 
vers, ‘And the professions in these days 
are thrown open to every one. Oh, Mar- 
guerite, what shail we do?”’ 

“I cannot see that there is anything toLe 
done, mamma; the affair is hopeless,’”’ said 
Lady Lester. “In this case a young man 
married is indeed a young man marred. 
Randolph bas ruined his career.’’ 

“Another crusher,’ thought Monica,who 
would fain have uttered a word in praise of 
her brother. 

“Beauty,” she said, “as you know, mam- 
ma, goes for something in these days. I 
read yesterday that one of the peculiarities 
of the nineteenth century was the power 
and influence of beauty. If RKandolph’s 
wife be, as he says, 80 lovely, surely that 
will atone in some dogree for other defi- 
ciencies—will it not?”’’ 

‘“‘Beautiful women are not so rare in our 
family,’’ answered Lady Ryvers very 
musingly. . 

“Randolph has plenty of taste,”’ said the 
Countess of Lester. ‘I do not think any 
rustic beauty would charin hiin.”’ 

‘s‘He has married for love,’’ remarked 
Lady Ryvers piteously ; “and love 1s pro- 
verbially blind.” 

“Randolph was never blind,’’said Monica. 
**Mamma, do not besounhappy. Wait un- 
til you see her.’’ 

On soine pretext Lady Ryverssent Monica 
from the rooin. 

“Marguerite,’’ she cried hastily, ‘‘] want 
just one word with you before she returns. 
I have been wondering if this marriage be 
legal.” 

“Legal, mamina! I should say so. Ran. 
dolph may have been very imprudent, but 
he would take good care of that.’’ 

“Lam notso sure,” said Lady Ryvers 
thoughtfully. ‘*There are inany formaiities 


many things needed to tinake a marriage 
legai—i do not know what they ali are- 
BuUCUL aS Tesicer 4 r nNarishes ) ae 


parer ts. guard anus. an 
things.”’ 


14 great many otuer 


“But, mamma,” cried Lady Lester, “you 
would not surely part tiem if there should 
be any flaw?” 





“Most certainly. I would part them 
to-day if I could find the least flaw ina 
marriage which is perfectly distasteful to 
me.” 

“That would be wicked, mamma,” said 
the voung Countess. 


“Not at al!, my dear. I consider the 


marriage wicked. I would undo it if lI 
could. It is monstrous and unnatural— 
the head of a house like ours to marry in 


this underhand fashion a girl of that kind 
and that class! It is enough to make his 
father rise from the grave.’’ 

“My dear mamma, whai a dreadful idea!’’ 
said Lady Lester. 

“T sent for you Marguerite,” continued 
Lady Ryvers, ‘‘becuuse 1 know that, al- 
though you are 80 quiet, you understand 
the world. I want to consult you. Doyou 
not think we had better keep this unfor- 
tunate matter quite quiet, for a few weeks 
at least until we see what she is like, and 
whether there is any chance of undoing the 
:nischief done ?”’ 

“1 should think it would be as well not 
to make it public for some time at least. 
But, mamma, I will have nothing to do 
with the undoing of the marriage. I donot 
believe in it. Teannot think that the want 
of some little legal forin can render invalid 
a religious ceremony.”’ 

“Tf you take high grounds,certainly not”’ 
said Lady Ryvers. 

“There are no other grounds to take,”’ re- 
turned the Countess serenely. ‘But I 
should certainly advise you to keep the 
whole story quiet so long as Randolph will 
allow you;and in the imeantime, if she 
spends some few weeks here with you and 
Monica, you will see what she is like, and 
whether it will be possible to do anything 
with her.”’ 

“T wish Marguerite, 
you would be so much 
Monica. 
hin.” 

*“T ain sure he would, and 
it, mamuna, 


you would stay ; 
more useful than 
Arthur would come if you asked 


1 should like 
I know that I could be of use 


to you.”’ 
And so it was arranged. 
* ” * 7 * - ” 


It was seven o’clock—dinner had been 
ordered for eight—and there was a subdued 
air of excitement in the Ryverswell house- 
hold. 

It had been found needful to tell the ser- 
vants thatthe young lord was bringing 
home a wile. 

Lady Ryvers would fain have kent it froin 
thein if she could. 





| said Lady Ryvers. 


Her one idea was to keep it secret from | 


all the world. 

In spite of all that conscience said about 
the matter, she was quite resolved that, if it 
were possible to find a flaw in the marriage 
it should be annulled. 

How keenly she suffered no one could 
guess, 

She had been 80 proud of her son; she 
had been socontemptuously pitiful to other 
mothers whose children had inade wretcii- 
ed marriages. 

In a perfectiy refined and well-bred 
manner sbe bad boasted of her son, and 
she had been very much courted for 
sake. 

There was no doubt that Randolph, Lord 
Ryvers, was one of the best matcbes in 
Engiaud. His inovtver knew it, 


On the strength of it she pad patronized 


Jucbesses with targe fainiiies of daugh 
ters. 

True, sie wat a very popular member of 
BOCIELY OD Herown account, but she was 
doubiy so on ace t er ® 

Princess Sax 
laug 
court 

Tne Ductess of Juveraray, one of the 
most exciusive queens 0; Bsoc.ely, eagerly 


sought Lady Kyvers, and sail openly tow 


| much sbe shouid jike au alliance between 


| “Tet me use one of 


| 


| 


lis 





MARCH 15, 1884. 
the two houses; and Gwendoline Marr, the 
most beautiful and wealthy heiress of the 
day, had more than once shown her prefer- 
ence for him. 

Not only were all these triumphs ended, 
butaseries of terrible mortifications had 
begun, 

How should she face the world when the 
pride of her life was gone? 

How conld she bear the sneers of those 
ladies at whom she had sneered, and who 
would not in their turn spare her ? 

She knew exactly the tone of affected 
commiseration in which they would address 
her. 

She knew how they would sting her un- 
der the guise of pitying words, 

“Tle might have married any one,"’ she 
cried ; “and he has brought ine to this, that 
I shall be ashamed to show iny fase where, 
until now, I have been an honored guest! 
[can just imagine Princess Saxon, with 
that sweet languid sinile, saying, ‘What is 
this story about your son's marriage, dear 
Lady Ryvers? I have not believed one 
word of it;’ and I shall have to own that it 
is true.’’ 

For the time the proud lady almost hated 
her son. 

She had hated with 
girl he had married. 

Seven o'clock had struck, and every 
minute she expected the carriage. 

It had been sent to Ryverswell rallway- 
station, and the three ladies awaited the re- 
turn. 

Lady Ryvers would not have owned 
such athing for the world--she would have 
called it theatrical and ill-bred—but she had 
chosen the great drawing-room in which to 
receive Randolph's wife, hoping the sight 
of its grandeur would annihilate her. 

For the same reason she had chosen her 
richest dress of black velvet, her finest 
point-lace, and some of her 
diamonds, 

She looked in.,estic and magnificent, yet 
in ber heart she half despised herself. 

What did it matter, after all, whether a 


uble bitterness the 


creature so utterly Insignificant were 
crushed or not? 
Lady Lester iooked beautitul as a 


dreain. 
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The door was opened—they never knew 
how or by whom--and Randolph entered 
the room, 

They saw the tall figure and the bronzed 
handsome face ; they saw that he led by the 
hand a graceful girl,whose tace was hidden 
by a travoling veil. 

It seemed for a moment as though thév 
were all paralyzed; then the rich cheery 
voice broke the spell. 


‘*Mother, Marguerite, Monica—all here! 
How good of you!" 

The next minute the graceful figure of 
the girl was seen standing alone and RKan- 


dolph had flung his arins vehemently round 
his mother, 

“Oh, mother,’’ he said, as he kissed the 
haughty handsome face, “it is good to see 
you again! Marguerite, lam delighted!" 
—and he kissed the Countess of Lester, 
‘Monica, ny darling !''—and that was the 
warinest greeting of all, 

Then, with a look of pride on his face 
and a bow such as a courtier wouid have 
inade before a queen, Lord Ryvers stepped 
back, 


Ile took the hand of bis wife and led ber 


to Lady Ry vers. 
‘“Mother,’’ he said, “this is my wife, Vio- 


let; Violet—my mother, Lady Ry- 
vers."’ 
She lacked all her accustoined grace and 


dignity when she said— 

“T bid you weleome home.” 

It was a great effort to say it. 

The voice was cold and hard; there was 
no sinileon the face, no iight in the eyes; 
butshe held out her jewelled band in 


| greeting. 


most superb 


She wore a dress of pale amber brocade, | 


with sone fine rubies. Monica wore white 
with blue hyacinths, 

“T do not know how I shall meet therm,”’ 
“T have never felt that 
it was possible to be civil before. Mar- 
guerite, what shall ldo? My sense and 
tact fail mne.’’ 

With half-closed eyes Marguerite, Count- 
eas of Lester, lay back in her chair, 

She held a richly-jewelled fan in 
hands; and the family crisis, 
irreverently called it, had 
her. 

When Lady Ryvers spoke, the elder 


her inagnificent dark 


her 
as Monica 
not troubled 


daughter opened 
eyes, 

“Po not trouble, mamrna,’”’ she said. 
Monica’s platitudes— 
You lave anticipated 


It is just possible that we may 


what is to be will be. 
the worst, 
have an agrecvalble surprise,’ 

“My dear Marguerite,’ cried Lady Ry- 
vers, *linust kiss her. If ldo not, Ran 
doiph wili be wortally offended. Yet bow 
I wisi they were here, and it 


’ 


can 1? Was 
all over. 
‘*Mamina, shall you go 


Ineée@i thein? Mou 


hali to 


hort Uline 


into the 
Ca asked, @ 
gilterwards, WoeEn Lie & ina uf 


arriay 


Wuee:s “was ta 


years 
in the agitation of 
tadies drew together 


the 
They formed a #trik 


inoment the three 


| ing group. 


, 


“Welcome home,’ 
voice was frigid. 

“Mother,”’ said Randolph, “sie is my 
wife and your daughter. Have you no 
warner greeting for her than this?’ 

The lips with which she touched, not 
the girl's face, but the veil that covered it, 
were white as the lips of death; but Rane 
dolph seemed content. 

Then be led his wife 
Lester. 

‘“Marguerite,”’ he said, “I bring you an- 
other sister.’ 

The beautiful with the most 
serene expression possible on her face,and 
with the most Innocent expression in ber 
eves, nade a curtsey that would have done 
honor toa queen, 

She did 
frozen kiss or a 


she repeated ; but her 


tothe Countess of 


Countess, 


not commit herself either by a 
touch of the hand; she 
murmured afew words that were quite in- 
audible. 

Violet never knew whether they were‘ot 
praise, blame, welcome, or rejection; but 
sie felt that her welcome was of the state 
liest possible kind. 

“Monica, iny dariing sister,’ said Lord 
Ryvers—“iny wife.” 

No words cold deseribe the proud exulta- 
tion of lis voice, the ring of tenderness and 
passion; and Monica, for ber brother's sake 
--she thought oniy of hitn—thung her arms 
round the young girl's neck and kissed Ler 


waruily. Then there was a pause, 

Lady Ryvers and Lady Lester made a 
mental commeut on the young wife's 
dress. 

“Worth,” said the Countess to herse-f, 


‘and Worth at bis best.’’ 
The traveling-dreas w ag Ro rich, sO®legzant 
In issiinplicihy—dark yray velvet.triniinued 


with a Slight edging of fur—and it fitted tue 


girl's Oyure perfectly, showed thie nea 
4, the gracious irves, t f 
” lress 
" 

4 | d 4 
weicoine Uuome a@ last! a quiver iat 
through ber 

Sbe thanked liim In ner neart ; t a8 


| $poke no word. 
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“You are tired probably,” said Lady 
Ryvers; and, try as she would, she could 
not take the pride aud Aauteur from her 
voice, 

“Tam very tired,’ said Violet; “we bad a 
rough passage,” 

How eager.y they listened for ber reply! 
The volee wus sweet and musical, the accent 
retined, the intonation pertect. 

“Yoa will like to co to your rooms,” said 
Lady Ryvers, “Have you brought a maid 
with you?’ 

“No,” replied Violets 

“I thought you would be kind enough, 
nother, to recommend one,” ber husband 
interposed. “Viclet has not had mach ex- 
perience in that way.” 

“IT have never had atnaid,’’ said Violet, 
“and should hardly know bow to engage 
cprae’, 

‘Never had a maid!” repeated Lady Ry- 
vers: and ber accent was one of undiszuised 
horror, 


| 


| 





| to 


Phe Countess of Lester smiled the smile 


ofone who was learning strange things. 

“My maid Fisher would not perhaps 
mind, said Lady Ryvers doubtfaully. “She 
is clever; but one hesitates in these days to 
wk favors from servants,”’ 

“Lebould not ask favors; 1 should issue 
commands,” putia Randolph, at which a 
faint gleam of approval was visible iu the 
eyes of the Countess, 

**Maintmna,’’ said Monica timidiy, “if you 
will permit ime, 1 will take’’--then she 
paused for «a moment, as though at a loss for 
a word—"T will take Lady Ryvers to her 
rowins.”’ 

She saw by the sudden flush that covered 
her inother's face, the sudden angry liaht 
that flashed in her eyes, that she had done 
wrong. 

It was alinost more than proud Lady Ry- 
vers could brook to hear the name she had 
borne so long given to another, 

“If you wish, you can show your broth- 
er’s wife to her rooins, Monica,’’ she said 
stiffly. 

“Which rooms have you given me 
ther?’ Lord Ryvers asked, anxious to make 
a diversion 

“The white suite in the western wing for 
the preswent; you can make vourownh Choice 
aflerwards,”’ she replied. 

Lord Ryvers did) not know 
feel pleased or angry. 

The white suite, as the beautiful set of 
apartinents was called, was gonerally sel 
apart for Visitors; bul there were handsomer 
suites in the house, 

“Thank vou,’ he said simply. “Lam 
sure we shall find them comfortable.” 

For the whole world mother could 
not bave refrained froin @ slyeht toss of the 
head. 

If those rooms were not q@ood enough for 
his young person from the country, 
would like to know what were, 

Moniea saw the danver-signals, and 
hastened from the room, taking Violot with 
her. 

Then on the three left behind there fella 
stranye uncomfortable silence, Lord Ry vers 
was the first to break it. 

“You were surprised to hear of ty tmar- 
riage, mother?’ he said, 

“J was something more than sarprised,” 
she replied, “Wo had better not 
vet, Randolph » T have not reeovered from 
the shock.”’ 

“L ought tohave written. Down frankly, 
mother, that T ought to have consulted you; 
but love must be my excuse, You willtry 
to love Viotet for my sake?” 

“T ean mnake no. promise, 
would rather not the 
lt has been a terrible blow to 
recover trou il 

“Marguerite, said the yv 
voiee full of passion and t 
will be kind tortny wife?” 

The Countess looked at lito. 

“L think tuauiiitis right, she yen 
Liy “we must have titne., You Ri 
dolph this young la lv bas belonged to quite 
a ditferent class from ours, and tt will be 
nome tiine before she will understand usor 
we shall understand her. You have tmuade 
an experiment; you biust pabiently awail 
the result.” 

“Violet is a lady,” 

His mother held up her 

“Dp > thet discuss tlie 
“| cannot endure it. 

“At what tine do clin 
{tyvers, 

“Fight o’elock. 


aS, 


whether to 


his 


shie 


discuss it 


Randolph. 1 
Inatter yet. 
mie, TL taust 


cliseuss 


man, his 
“vou 


lithe 


ndlerness, 


said 


Seret 


he said quickly. 
hands, 


question,’ she eried ; 


xd Lord 


>? aske 


The first bell ring in a 


few minutes; you will be late, Randolph,’’ | 


replied bis mother, 
And that was her welcoine home. 


CHAPTER XNII. 
fQVik two ladies left alone, the dowager 
sank down in an attitude of despair. 
“Heis just ay infatuated as ever, 
Marguerite,” she said. “What shall IT do?” 

“What ado you think of her?” asked the 
Countess of Lester, with some little inter- 
est. 

“TP did not see her face, replied Lady Ry- 
vers “She did mot raise her veil.” 

“T was favorably iim) said Lady 
Lester. “She hl ‘riainiv a perfect figure 
and she dresses with perfect taste. T liked 
her voice and her accent. | noticed another 
thing that pleased tie; si oN no 
curiosity. Tdou tu . bil saw even 


ressed 


isc 


inced 
the beauty of th 
would have shown 
to gratify you. 
*Youare \ 
tainly there is + 


erely 
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hen 


complained Lady Ryvers, “I feel, Mar- 
guerite, as though I should never get over 
this trouble. How little | thought that the 
coming home of my son's wife would be 
like this! Thad «a dream of some great 
pempent, ofa wedding exceeding all others 
ni ifleence, of a coming bome that 
would be remembered in the county for 
many years, of adaughter-in-law afler my 
own heart. Do you know, Marguerite, one 
of my happiest anticipations has always 
been the thought of presenting Raudv! ph's 
wife to the Queen.”’ 


“It may be realized, maintiwna,” said the | 
“From the roughest marble a | 
skilful sculptor shapes the most beautiful | 

| patience itself. 


Countess, 


statues. You cannot tell what a few months 
of your training will make.” 

“My dear,” returned Lady Ryvers, with 
sone irritation, *‘l shall not have patience, 
I shall never be able to control my dislike 
the girl. To think of the differenee 
between what night have been and what 
in 1°" 

In the meantime the two young 
had made their way tothe white suite 
roots. 

It Violet felt startled atthe magnificence 
of the house, at the beauty of the paintings 
and statues, she said nothing, and Monica 
adinired her reticence, 

The real thing that oppressed 
lay heavily on her mind was that 
this must all be hers, 

Monica Ryvers litthe dreamed what 
passingg in the tiind of her companion, 

Her eyes fellon the erest, on the coat 
arms, onthe hundred and one 
that patent of nobility which she so com- 
pleteiy and thoroughly despised. Monica 
felt altnost sly with this tall stately girl 
Who was so silent. 

“Matnima selected these rooms because 
there issuch a beautifal view trom the win 
dows,’ said Monica, “You will choose 
your own now,” 

. Violet bowed, 

There was no pleasure, no elation 
manner, 

Monica wondered more and more what 
manner of virl was this who saw so much 
beauty and so much tnaynificenee, yel was 
quite uninoved by it. 

She opened the door ef a room the 
luxurians appointinents of which might 
have extorted acry of adiniration froin a 
Stole, 

A tire burned cheertully in a bright grate 
the soll light of innumerable wax-tapers 
filled the room, 

No word came from Violet. 

She hladtnade up her mind as to one 
thing before she entered the house—noth- 
in Should draw from her one word of 
adimiration; ber husband’s relatives should 
not think her overwhelmed with their 
grandeur, 

“LT willadopt the nil admirart systeim,”’ 
sud tohersell, ‘Phey will faney that 
I shall be overwhelmed by their grandeur 
and tagnificenee. LT would rather have 
my Old home at St. Byno’s.”’ 

or | hope,” said Montea, “vou 


girls 


and 
day 


ber 
one 


wis 


of 


in her 


Shiv 


will find 


overything coimtortable and as you like | 


it. 

Violet glanced round carelessly. 

“Ef T require anything more, I 
for it,’’ she said. 

A gleam of appreciation came into Moni- 
Ci Ss ¢ \ ons, 

‘Phat little speech was 
Countess of Lester!’ she 
“We shall have a lively 
verswelit" 

Thou Violet went to 
head on ber arin. 

“T thank you,” 
ureeting you gave tue—I shall never forget 
it--also for the kiss. Your kindness touch- 
edoinv heart.” 

She was about to add,“ thought nothing 
would ever touch it awain;’’ but she re- 
Iriadied, 

better to heep her own secrets Jocked in 
her heart 

Then 
fastened 


will ask, 


worthy of the 
said to herself. 
time of it at Ry- 
her and 


laid one 


Moniea, with 
the thick 
traveling-bonnet. 
She lauirly startled 
{the face 
here 


kindly hands, un- 
veil and the pretty 
Wits itthe marvellous 
beneath; vet, beautiful as 
of in 
sweet proud 


uly) 

wis, t 
the violet 
Lips. 

It was not the face ofa brilliantly happy 
young bride or ofa well-contented yvouny 
Wile. 

“What a beautiful sister you are! eried 
Moniea enthusiastically. “Randolph = told 
us you were beautiful; but f did not think 
you would be like this. 

“Pam glad you are pleased with me," 
said Violet quietly. There was no resisting 


Was Something Sadness 


and in the 


eves 


| the honest, tender svimpathy in the bright 


young face, 
Then Moniea wondered even more, for, 
in removing the bonnet, all the thick moss 
of luxuriant golden hair fell over Violet's 
shoulders, 
A ery of admiration came = from her 
lips. 
“What magniicent hair! she eried. 
“Why this is the very colorof colurs! Some 
of the fashionable ladies in) London would 
yive half their fortune for it. How long, 
how thick, how splendid itis! How welt 
you dress it!” 
' “7 spend very 
Violet, to whom hairdressing 


mivestery. 


a] 


little time over it,”" said 
Wis u ports t 


atin Ss 


M 


i> i i it tu i ii 
Lilie aay Ler 


Presently Lord Ryvers opene: 





of | 


insignia of 


asked. 





pered Violet. 
| them.”’ 


she said, ‘for the kindly | 
| swered. 


he stood for a moment in dazed admiration most bitter enemy Violet had in the 


before the beautiful figure balf covered 
with the veil of glittering golden hair. — 

**¥ jolet,”’ he sald in a low tone of voice, 
“anongst your various dresses, have you 
a mice dinner-dress?”’ 

“I should suppose so,"’ she answered 
carelessly. 

“My darling,” he said earnestly, i 
to look your best! You are always bea 
ful and bewitehing. I want you to look 
more so than ever to-night. much de- 
pends on first impressions.” 

He saw a faint gleam of contempt on the 
exquisite face, 

He kissed It, for he was gentleness and 


“You promised, Violet,’’ he said. 

She relented and looked at him witha 
sinile, 

It was almost impossible to witnstand 
his patient good-huimor and sweet temper. 
Violet always adinired it. 

Once indeed she had said,“Randolph you 


have the best and sweetest temper of any | 
man I know; but you are a sleeping lion, I | 


believe. If you were roused to anger, you 
would be much nore angry than a worse- 
tempered man.” 

“Why do you think so?” 
gravely. 

“T imagineg it fromalook that I have 
seen once or twice in your eyes,’’ she re- 
plied. 

She thought of those words now, as he 
stood so patiently and gently kissing away 
the frown from her fair face. 

There caine to her a wonder as to whether 
she really appreciated this great love of his 
whether be would ever tire of her; and, 
while these thoughts were passing through 
her mind, his honest frank eyes were look- 
ing Stuilingly down into hers. 

“T will do my best, Randolph. I have 
a pretty dinner-dress which I think will 
suit the occasion. It 1s composed of white 
ailk and white lace, and it is trimmed 
with rich purple heartsease. I am quite 


he asked 


one at the door, 
Husband and wife stood together, 
both turned to see what it was. 
l'iswer, her ladyship’s maid, the disagree- 
able and spiteful 
stood there. 


sharply. 


“Do you want anything, 


{ 








a —— nel 


whole 
house. 
Yet the woman was an artist in her way, 


,and she could not resist the temptation 


a to the best of her 
ablilty. 

Theu Lord Ryvers came for his wife, 

‘Have I a i ?” she asked, her 
beautiful eyes ull alight. 

“You have indeed!" he said. 
proud of you, my lovely wife!’ 

He took her band, and led ber to the 
drawing-room, 

In one sense he was leading her to the 

eat social battle-field, for bere her new 

began, and the first wound trom the 

thorns in her orange-blossoms was to be 
given to her that night, a wound that would 
never heal. 


“I am 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


F Violet had spoken the truth that even- 
irg, when she sat down to dinner, she 
would bave owned that the beauty and 

magnificence}which surrounded her were 
most delightifal. 

The dining-room was a large lofty apart- 

ment containing some superb pictures, 

The table was a picture in itself, with its 

collection of plate, glass, glossy linen, 


| beautiful flowers, rare fruits, and costly 


and | 


wines. 

To her uninitiated eyes, the ceremony at 
the table seemed very elaborate, but neo 
word, no sign escaped her; and the dowager 
Lady Ryvers, watching her keenly,decided 
that she must be accustomed to good societv 
asshe evinced no surprise. With some sus- 
pense the two ladies had awaited her return 
to the drawing-room, 

“No one can tell what she 
that veil over her 
had declared. 

Mother and daughter were standing to- 
gether when husband and wife returned. 
They saw a girlish graceful figure draped 
in glistening folds; they saw white rounded 


is like with 
face,’ the elder woman 


| arins, bare to the shoulder, ditnpled and 
She paused, hearing something or some- 


warin, clasped with costly bracelets of pur- 
ple amethyst and gold; a beautiful white 
neck, gracefully arched; a peerless face, 
and a queenly head with a crown of golden 


| hair. 


but clever lady’s-maid, 


Purple heartsease lay in the fair hair anv 


| touched the white neck. 
Lord Kyvers felt vexed that she should | 


have seen him kiss his wife, and he spoke | 


Fisher ?” he | 


**No,your lordship; but I understood this | 


lady needed my assistence.’’ 

“T shall be glad,’? said the young hus- 
band, with some dignity, “if you will help 
my wife, Lady Ryvers, until her own maid 
arrives.”’ 

“The most beautiful creature I have ever 
seen in my life!’ was the woman’s mental 
comment. “She is much fairer than the 
Countess, 

“*T will do what I can for her ladyship,”’ 


she said, advancing into the room. 


Violet would have given much to have 
beaten a retreat, 

She was far more alarmed at the lady’s- 
maid than she had been at the mistress. 

Lord Ryvers said a few hasty 
farewell. 

“You will tell me how you like them all 
afterwards,’’ he said in a low voice. “I 
must go down now.” 

“Ob, Randolph, take 
looking woman away with 
“She is worse 


that 


you!” whis- 


“She is a necessity, my dear,’’ he an- 


words of | 


| that she could make her 
horrible- | 


than any of | 


With an anxious eve Lady Ryvers watch- | 


ed her husband’s retreating figure. 
“What ean il do for you, my lady?” 
Fisher asked, approaching and curtseying ; 


| this was a far nore difficult: case 


but there was a tinge, of Insolence in her | 


inanner. 

“T do not know,’ said Violet. “I have 
never had amaid of my own. Do for me 
what every other lady’s-maid does for her 


| tiistress,”’ 


no 
dignity 


There was 
quiet 
maiaid. 

“Shall I brush your hair first, my lady?’’ 
she asked more respecttully. 

“Tt you please,’ said Violet. 

And ina few mninutes more the maid held 


resisting this; the simple 
of the answer awed the 


It was the fairest picture of youth and 
beauty under the sun, 

A thrill of admiration went through the 
hearts of both wotnen when they saw her— 
an almost imperceptible sini.e passed over 
the face of the Countess of Lester. 

“T do not think my mother need 
she thought to herself. 

Perhaps the dowager Lady Ryvers did 
experience some little sense of relief when 
she saw how beautiful and graceful the girl 
was. 

But that was soon dissipated, and she was 
more annoyed than ever by the expression 
of intense love and fervent admiration she 
saw on her son’s face. 

There was iittle chance of finding a flaw 
in a marriage Where the husband was so 
devoted! 

There was no flaw either in the 
or behavior of the young girl who sat so 
perfectly aoe pee rape evidently expect- 
ing to be feted and to receive all the atten- 
tion due to a bride, 

The dowager had had 


fear,’’ 


manner 


some vague idea 
feel how unwel- 
come her presence was by ignoring ber in 
the calinly cruel fashion adopted by fash- 
ionabie women ; but there was no chance of 
it. 

No one could ignore the beautiful queen- 
ly presence; and, as the dinner progressed, 
a conviction came to the elder woman that 
than she 
had thought. 

There were character and 
in the beautiful face, 

There was pride and digaity, although of 
a kind differing from herown; there was 
principally plenty of individuality. 

Itdawned across her taaysbip’s mind 


determination 


| that this was no country girl to be erushed 


and quietly disposed of, but a rival who 
night possibly prove more powerful than 
herself. 

It Violet had been of her own class, her 
mother-in-law would bave rejoiced in these 


| characteristics, 


the golden waves of hair im her hands, ad- | 


tniring its length and sheen. 

“T have not seen such hair as this, my 
lady,’ she said, “since the time I left the 
Duchess of Hetherly. She had just the 
same, but her face did not correspond with 
it. It was all freckled and brown, the 
queerest complexion any lady ever had.” 

Violet made no remark, 

She was determined not to 
vet just at 
suinimon Courage to bid 
silent, 

“Tt took me nearly an hour every day to 
paint the Duchess’s face. She was kind 
enough to say that I had an artistie touch. 
Sie was very ditlicult to piease; she liked 
her face to vary every day.” 

Fisher trowned when she saw how coldly 
her gossip was received. 

“IT wus sorry to leave the Duchess,”’ 
continued; “but she was very cross 

ppish’ with me one morning when I was 

iting her face She said something to 
ind Ttold her, if she repeated it, I 
{ leave at a inoment’s notice. She dic 
tit nd I left her imunediate VY, 


OSSIp, 


the woman to be 


she 


vil 


i 


1K that was a ¥ lli-natured 


ric e said \ et. 
And from that moment Fisher was the 


ry 


encourage | 
present she could not | 


and | 


kK 


actly the thought which bad passea through 


She would have said, “Here is one 
to do honor to the grand old race.’”’ 

Identified with one whom, in her own 
mind,she called ‘a daughter of the people,” 
they were distasteful to her. 

What right had the daugbter of a courtry 
doctor to have such grace and dignity ‘and 
beauty ? 

What right had she to have such a clear 
musical voice and refined aecent ? 

The more beautiful, the more attractive 
the girl, the less chanee there was of 
getting rid of her, of hiding her from the 
world. 

Betore dinner was over, the dowager 
Lady Ryvers saw plainly enough that she 
had a rival to fear. : 

“Tam glad, mother,” said Lord Ryvers, 
while dinner was progressing, “that you 
did not ask any one to meet us. T was balf 
afraid you would think it needtul to bave 
a dinner-party.” 

“It was hardly probable,’ replied the 
dowager. “I never move in the dark.” 

Violet looked up with a sudden smile 
and a appreciation of the 
yrory. 

eV hy 
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keen LILLIG allie- 


! u r asked the 
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be present 


uid 


It wass0 “xactly the truth, ‘t was so ex- 












































































































her mind and which she had uttered to 
Lady Lester, that there was perfect con- 
sternation torafew minutes. A cannon- 
ball failing in their midst could not have 
startled thein mure, 

It was the throwing down of a gauntlet, 
which no one at first picked up. 

Lord Ryvers hardly knew whether to 
adiire bis wife's spirit or to regret that she 
had so spoken, 

The dowager recovered herself, feeling 
that it was a kind of crisis, and that, if she 
allowed it to by, she would in soime 
measure have lost ground. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Losing Them Both. 


BY JOHN FROST. 


T's: dearest little rosebud of a girl, with 











cheeks where a pink-flush came and 

went, and blue eyes, with long golden- 
brown lashes, and hair that waved without 
the aid of pins or irons. 

I always thought her name was the most 
suitable that could have been chosen for 
her, though the only wonder is that old 
Farmer Budd did not name his onl 
daughter Deborah, or Rebecca, or Surah 
Jane. 

Rosanna had fortunately been her father’s 
grandinother’s name, however, and so caine 
a Rose Budd intothe world; for Mrs. Budd 
nad nade the Anna a iniddle name instead 
of part of the first, and dropped it. 

When I began to like Rose Budd so much 
that I seriously thought of proposing to her. 
Hirain Roper liked her too. 

He was five years older than I. 

A plain man, of twenty-nine, with faint 
scars on his face, anda bald spot on the 
middle of his head. 

A poor man, studying medicine late in 
life, because he had not been able to study 
in his youth—only hoping for his diploma 
in a year, with the practice all in the fu- 
ture. 

I, at twenty-four, nad the Mosswood 
estate for iny own, and money enough to 
live on comfortably. 

There could be no com 
tween us, I tondly ho 
be favorable to me, 

1 coolly, though politely, took my place 
betore him, and cut him out on all occas- 
ions with Rosebud. 

I, young, rich, and hansome, and, I sup- 
posed, elegantly dressed. 

He plain, poor, and shabby; looking ten 
years older than he reaily was. 

W hat chance had he against me? 


And so he slipped quietly intothe back. 
ground, and I made love to Rosebud, and 
one day kissed her on the oheek, and told 
her life would not be worth having to me 
it 1 could win her, and she said nothing 
but out-blushed all the roses, and let me 
kiss her again. 


After that we walked boldly arm in arm 
through the village, and friends teased ine, 
and the other beaux dropped away, and one 
day I gave her a ring to wear upon her left- 
hand forefinger. 

Two weeks from that day I went to Lon- 
don on business. 


I intended to stay a week, but I was so 
successful that I remained longer. 

I went into business in the city, and be- 
gan to know ple. 

I visited at the bouses of wealthy mer- 
chants, and inet their wives and daughters, 
and by degrees began to understand that 
though my Rosebud was very fair and 
sweet, she was nota hot-house flower. 

In other words, her dress was not like the 
dress of a fasionable belle; her manners 
were homespun, her education poor. 

She was very g-od—excessively good, but 
not an elegant lady. 

Then, too, she sent me notesin big buff 
envelopes, and used little ‘‘i'’ for the per- 
sonal pronoun, which should have been 
honored by the capital I.” 

And Fariner Budd, with his uncouth 
coats, and wonderful hats, and long, strag- 
giing beard and hair, was not the sort of 
father-in-law tbat I should admire; and 
there was Miss Hannover. 

Perhaps that fact was the most powerful 
one of allin the workings of my disen- 
chantinent. 

Miss Hannover was beautiful, all 
hery and upholstery. 

Papa Hannover was called Prince Hann- 
over by his triends, and had his dinner 
table set for forty every day, and wore a 
fortune in diamonds on is bosom, and 
wade friends wherever he went by his lav- 
ish yilts. 

And he was the greatest stock gambler 
in London. 

Papa Hannover had smiled on me, and 
counseled me how to invest, and had dined 
ee his daily forty friends; and had 
said— 

“Violette, love, this is Mr. Markham, one 
of those country gentleinen of whom we 
are trying to inake city tnen.”’ 

And Violette had smiled radiantly upon 


arison drawn be- 
, that would not 


milli- 


une} 
that you enjoy the same Liessing i re- 
main— 
“Yours traly, 
*“Rosg Bupp.” 


“P. 8.—Do let pa eome if you are sick. I 
am so troubbled in my mind.” 

I hastened to. reply, the awful dread of 
Mr. Budd's fatherly care hanging over ine, 
so to speak, by a single hair. 

1 wrote to Rose, but how ? 

‘ I shall not copy that cowardly letter 
ere. 

When it wasin the box I didtry to fish 
it out again, but it was too late. 

It had gone,and its termination—“Thanks 
Miss Budd, for your friendly anxiety con- 
cerning my health—Taim sure Mr. Budd 
does not share it’’—was perhaps the worst 
of all the lines by which I told her, pot in 
frank, honest words, but in a manner that 
no woinan could fail to understand, that I 
did not choose to remember that we were 
betrothed. 

After that no more letters in yellow enve- 
lopes came to trouble me, and I paid atten- 
tion to Miss Hannover, and invested my 
money according to Hannover’s advice. 

And days and weeks and tnonths rolled 
by, and if a thought of my little Rosebud, 
fading because the sunlight of my love was 
withdrawn froin it, crossed my mind, I 
drove it away with a sigh. 


I could not help it, I said — it was 
fate. 

Fate meant me for Miss Hannover, for 
Violette, and we bad inet, that was 
all. 


No, not quite all. 

One day I reineinber it was the day after 
a splendid hall, and [ called on Violette, 
whose escort I had been the night be- 
fore. 

One day I made this latter statement to 
Violette Hannover, and she, having heard 
it, bestowed on me her imost aristocratic 
stare, and asked ine if I did not know that 
she had been engaged to Mr. Twentyplumn 
for six months, 

‘‘And to be married next week,Mr. Mark- 
hain,’’ added she, 

“So you see you must be mistaken about 
fate.’’ 

“And you have only been flirting with 
ine ?’’ I said, bitterly. 

“Do you know that you gave me reason 
to hope everything from you ?”’ 

“IT know it is tiine for ine to dress for a 
drive,’’ said she. 

“So you must say good afternoon ; and 
don’t look so ridiculously tragic,Mr, Mark- 
hain. I hate scenes.’’ 

And I telt that I deserved it all as I went 
for the last time down the steps of = the 
Hannover mansion. 

In a fortnight Violette was Mrs. Tweuty- 

luin, 

In amonth Mr. Hannover was a_bank- 
rupt—one of those who takea foreign trip 
with plenty of inoney in their pockets, 
while others lie crushed beneath the 
fragments of their broken benches at 
homme. 

My inoney went with his. 

1 bad come to London with a 
coin petence. 

I had increased it by speculation, until I 
was absolutely wealthy. 

Now I found myself suddenly almost 
poor. 

There remained to me only the Mosswood 
property, which must be turned into a 
farin, and T inyself must leave my hope of 
being one of the city millionaires. bebind 
me, and become a plain fariner—a man of 
the same social stature as Rose Budd's fath- 
er, without his comfortabie knowledge of 
money in the bank to coinfourt ine. 

However, withthe bursting of the bub- 
ble fortune,the circle which gathered about 
Hannover had been seemingly scattered to 
the winds, ana people knew that Miss 
Violette had jilted ine, and knew also that 
ny inoney Was gone, 

The city had lost many of its charins,and 
I wrote to the old woman who had kept the 
house at Mosswood for ny widowed father 
until his death, to make it ready for my re- 
turn. 

Then selling the furniture of iny bachie- 


moderate 


lor rooins, and packing i sinall belong- 
ings in a few trunks, started homie- 
ward. 


I must go back to Mosswood and become 
a farmer. 

I should find Rosebud fading gradually 
away, of course, and vet I knew siie would 
be prettier than ever. 

How she had loved me—how ungrateful I 
had been for that love. > 

Now I would make amends. 

I would write rs nany repentant letters 
as were necessary, and she would,of course 
forgive ie. 

No wornan ever forgets or ceases to love 


any iman she ever has loved, you 
know. 
Yes, after a little maidenly resistance, 


Rosebud would bloom for me again. 
I was as sure of this, as the train bore me 


THE SATURDAY EV 


—— 

And understanding this was my old 
triend, Hiram Roper, [ asked— 

‘*How did I come here?” trying to sit up, 
and failing in the attempt. 

*Well,’’ said Hiram, ‘‘wife and I were at 
the station, and I saw you were a good deal 
hurt, and we brought you on. You know 
this is my house.’’ 

“Yours?” said 1. “And you are married 
aud in practice, I suppose." 

“Yes,” said Roper. “Oh, yes; getting on 
famously. 

“And you’ve had a bad time, but you'll 
be all right soon. Come and tell him he 
will, Rosebud.” 

And there—yes, there was Rose. 

After I had ruminated on the fact a few 
minutes, I felt that truth was stranger than 
fiction. . 

“Are you better, Mr. Markham?’ said 
Rosebud bending towards me. 

Hlere was a most poetical story, 
worked out in our proper persons, 

A wounded and repentant hero, I had 
been sent back to Rosebud, to be nursed 
and forgiven. 

Had she not forgiven me,she never would 
have flown to my aid. 

All that I could do just then was to squeeze 
her hand, 

She took it away rather quickly; but that 
was very natural. 

I had not seen her for three years, 

She did not know of my contrition. 

But she had not pined or faded, 

She was on the contrary, stouter and 
rosier than ever, 

Just then, Dr. Roper being present,I said 
nothing, but afterwards,as the evening sha- 
dows fell,she brought me tea and toast; and 
then I took her hand and said— 

‘Dear Rosebud, how good of you.”’ 

And she answered— 

“Oh, dear no—don't mention it.” 

“You are an angel of forgiveness,’ I 
said. 

“And I—oh, I have always loved you, 
Rosebud, 

“Tis true, asyren laid her spells 
ie, but the hallucination once 

“T shall think you are wandering again,’ 
said she, “if you don't stop talking so. Do 
take your toast.”’ 

“No,” said I, ‘no, not a mouthful, Rose- 
bud, until you assure ine that you will for- 
get the past, and once more give mne the 
love dg 

“Mr. Markham,’ cried she. 

“Cali ine Henry,’’ said I. “Rose, if you 
had hated me, would you be here so kindly 
ininistering to my wants?”’ 

“Here?” said she. “Where should I 
but in iny own house ? 

“Tin sure I’ve nothing to forgive you, 
either. 

“Since you allude to our flirtation of three 
years ago, and since you will talk of it, I 
will tell you once for all, that I don’t think 
we ever should have been happy togetber. 
And I always liled Hirain the best, only 
he was so shy. 

“And, ny goodness, we were married as 
soon as he got his diploma, 

“Married !'’ I cried, 

“Why, ves,’ said Rosebud. 
should JI be here? 

“You know this is Dr. Roper’s house. 
Didn’t you know L was his wife before? 
Dear old fellow he is—the best husband wo- 
nan ever had, I’m sure—and, Mr. Mark. 
ham, I know now that 1 never really loved 

ou,” 

1 don’t know whether that was true or not 
but it did not matter, 


being 


upon 
over 





be 


“Ilow else 


She did not love ine then, and does not 
now; and f[ had lost her. 

And Roper had won her, 

ITliveaione at Mosswood, now, an old 


bachelor, with alimp, and the dyspepsia, 
and she and a bouquet of litthe blossoius 
flourish over the way at Dr. Roper’s, 

Some time, perhaps, I may iarry. 

Miss Flint would have .oe, and 80 would 
the Widow Wiggins; but whatever I inay 
yather to wear over iny heart, it will not be 
a Rosebud. 


I threw that away jong ayo, and Roper 
picked it up, and it makes his life frag- 
rat. 

i = -_ 


SaLT.—A Boston paper says that some 
farmers claim a novel benetit from sowing 
salt on wheat in its effect in preventing so 
deep freezing of the soil. They say the 
wheat on which salt is sown is not so badly 
winter-killed and is ready tomake vigorous 
growth inthe spring. Por this benetit it 
would seem thatsalt might besown in win- 
ter as well atany other season. It is, per- 
haps, worth while totry the experiment on 
aStnall plot to learn its effects, 

" —<_ © > 

Fucustas.—Fuchsias like a rich soil, 
freely drained,consisting of turfy loam,old, 


thoroughly decayed manure, or leaf-mould | 


in about equal portions, with a good 
sprinkling of charcoal -dust and sand, and, 
if at hand, a handful of bone-tneal may be 
added at the last shift. Should they be re- 





onward, as I wasthat the noon would rise | 
that night. 
There is no adage more true than the one | 





n.eé. 

Since then how many tete-a-tetes had I 
not had with her—how imany rides ? 

I was learning to dance with her—and I 


had forgotten to write to Rosebud for two | 
weeks. 
Then caine an anxious little nots 
Diue paper. beginning thus— 
Dear Henrv,—i take up my pen in har 
much trubbied in my itnind regarding y« 


1KnOW you would write if you was not 
sick—Oh, Henry, it your are sick do tally- 
graff and iet tather come up and see to you. 
Henry, | will not write any more until I 
hear from you--i am too trubbled in my 
mind, Weare all welland in the hopes | 


that declares that misfortunes never come | 
alone, but always in troops, 
Otten, of course, one brings the other. 


In ny case,the anxieties that had trooped 
so thickly about ine, made me nervous,aind 
so led toa severe accident 

Having a 7 I il a ce tain st 
ica Sta 

Ll remember ru gy aiter tin 4 

what do I re x 

Darkness, dre uns, pain, an awakening | 
alittle room, with white curtains and a 
toilet table, and a vision charmingly 


dressed. | 
Then someone saying slowly— 
“Yes, yes, yes; I think he'll do.” | 


| salted in a frozen c 


quired to bloom for along time and con- 


tinuously, they must be well fed. 
4 —<> - > 


FROZEN MEA’.—Many a inan has had his 
p rk fail to keep pr mer y because t Was 
maition. row neat 


whether beef, pork or mutton, will not 
pr Periy assiti ijate WIL Sail, tie CA 
leper led ito Kee] 
% re 
i a ae 
| a ; ‘ A 

444 \ il i | } r pt r 

with skitn milk froin which all r 
has been taken tnakes a perinanent wh 
| wash for outdoor work, and, it is said, ren- 
ders the wood ineombustible. It is an ex 
cellent wash for preserving wood and for 


all farm purposes, 





e 
Bric-a- Brac. 

THE WEATHER.—The Chinese nation al- 
most entirely clothes itself in cotton, in one 
form or another, warmth in winter being 
obtained by means of wadded garments, 
which are piled on until the wearer assuimes 
something like the aspect of a stuffed doll. 
Hence the severity of the weatLer is not in- 
frequently expressed in terms of elothing— 
as, for instance, “a two-coat day” or “a 
three-coat day.” 

AN INTERESTING Book.—Away out in 
Towa a girl bas solvedthe love-letter pro- 
blein. he has done it, too, in a wav which 
ought to be highly satisfactory to that por- 
tion of the human race which. never writes 
love-letters, if there be such. The lowa 
young woman has had all her love-letters 
bound in boo« form, and in’ that way shoe 
keeps them on the parlor table for the en- 
tertauin nent of visitors alony with the family 
albumin, This gives the young lady's for- 
tunate visitors an even chance for a pleasant 

ening. 

A PETTICOAT PARADISE.—Among the 
Kasia Hills, in the eastern part of Bengal, 
the men are said to be the inferiors, even 
ir the eyo ot the law. Property descends 
only through women, The latter have the 
supreine comntnand, and everywhere assert 
theinselves as the superiors of their hus- 
bands, who are represented by travelers as 
little better than domestic drudges, who 
mind the baby and go the errands and per- 
forin other little duties of the kind, while 
the wives attend to the tnore serious affairs 
of daily life. The girls of a family are 
held in high esteem, tie boys being ‘“no- 
bodies.”’ 

A SLIGHT MIsTaAKE.—A young man en- 
tering acar near Kansas City, Mo., recent 
ly, found all the seats occupied ut one be. 
side a lady. Seating himself here, he sat 
reading a paper until he noticed that the 
lady, that was pretty and neatly dressed, 
began looking at him, occasionally winking 
and siniling. He blushed, and wasin the 
act of leaving the seat when she threw her 
arins about his neck and declared that he 
was the only person she ever loved. Two 
nen who were seated opposite succeeded 
in calining the woman, and then explained 
that she was being taken to an asyluin, 

RUNNING FooTMeN.—It is strange to 
think how recently it was the custom even 
in Britainto keep running footinen, who 
should be ready to accompany their was. 
ter’s carriage, lest it should stick in ruts or 
streams or otherwise come to grief. Sir 
Walter Scott inentions having seen these 
with his own eyes. They were also very 
generaily employed in Germany and Aus- 
tria in the beginning of the present century. 
very runner bore alony light pole with a 
hollow knob at the top, in which he might 
earry # hard-boiled egg or some such light 


~ 
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refreshment, and this is said to be the 

origin ofthe long silver-headed cane, still ad 
carried by footinen when hanging on in f 
state behind a London carriage, 7 


Wuavt are You Lookina For?—A man 
was angry with his wile, either Lecause she 
talked too much,or for some reason or 
other, and resolved not to speak to herfora 
few days very strictly. One evening he is 
lying in bed and wishes to sleep; he draws 
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his night-cap over his ears, and his wife Ae 
nay Say What she will, he hears nothing of Pia 
it. The wife then takes acandle, and car- e. 
ries It to every nook and corner ofthe rooin; “fae 
she retnoves stools, chairs, and tables, and . 
looks carefully behind them, The husband bit 
sits upin bed, and gazes inquiringly at her ’ 
movements; he thinks thatthe din must ve 
havean end at Jast. But be is inistaken, a 
Hlis wife keeps on Jooking and searching. “Re 


The husband loses patience, and cries, 
“Whatare you looking for? ’—“For your 


tongue,’ she answers;‘tand now that I have ‘F) 
found it, tell ine why you are angry.” a 
Hlereupon they became very good friends 

again. ‘ 


Fishing with OrrerRs.—In China and 
in Tndia the otter is trained for fishing pur- 
poses. The fisherinen catch the sinall eu bs— 
netting them often by accident when dredg- A 
ing the river-banks for fry—aud in a sur- . 
prisingly short time discipline them to their (8 
work, As Wilh the cortnorants, a collar is wei 
put round the throat, and the little creature ‘ael 
finding itself unable for days tovether to 
swallow anything that it catches, pives up 
trving to do so, and is content tor the rest | 
ot jis life to believe that Nature has so ‘ 
arranged tuiatters that otters are able to “hi 
swallow only such food as they receive di- 
reet froin their toaster'’s hand, So they 
acecomnpany their masteron his excursions , 
oo the river, and, while he is busy with net 
jand line, are theinselves as busy with 
| teeth and claws, retrieving falthfully all 
that they capture, and punctually bringing 
it to the bank. 4 





IN GERMANY.—In places of that country ; 

|} When a young girl finds a Jeaf of tretoil 
divided into four instead of three parts, itis ‘ te4 

will be tarried within a * 

year; atall events, she carefully preserves 
this leaf till her wedding-day. On Christ 
nas juve the countrymen are accustomed to 
lrive outa great deal in sledges, The, 


it this will eause their } 


asign that she 


np 
bial arial rher, 


ind’ clothes, Vhen a peasant loses 
the wood sunset, he 


calling any person to show him 


1s way in atter 
VAY, Deg Convinerd that n ny 
evil spirit of the forest would 


bin to planye still jceper into its 
recesses, an 


t " 
is ‘ 


cause 
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THE POSY OF A RING. 








BYR. &. 


Once tn the epring, when birds did sing, 
And Love and Faith had dreamt they met, 
I gave my love a golden ring, 
la which tour coral stones were 


The summer came with roses red, 

The summer shone with sultry morn, 
The summer shed Its roses dead 

One of the coral stones was gone |! 


The autumn came with fading leaf, 
The autumn came with golden corn, 
The autumn giean’d ite garnered sheaf— 
Two of the coral stones were gone! 
The wii.ter came with walling sound, 
The «tater blew with branches shorn, 
The winter paled with whitening ground— 
Three of the coral stones were gone! 


he «pring return’d with buds of Mav, 
The spring shone bright with blushing dawn, 
The spring gave forth Its glorious day— 
‘ 


But all the coral stones were gone! 
Pe << 
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CHAPTER IX.—[ConTINVED. ] | 


R. RAYMOND PALLISER, of Briek | 
§ Court, Temple, reeeived, some days 
later, a letter which considerably puz 
wled hit. 
It was written Ina plain round Tand,such 
as inight belong toa lawyer's clerk. 
It had neither address nor signature: and 
its purpert, which touch surprised and 
startled the receiver, was as follows, 


“Sir,—Aeccident has brought to my | 
knowledyve certain facta whien, TD think, 
you ought to be mnmade aware of—that is, if 
you are enwaged to Miss Leivh,asall Thorn. 
ton supposes vou to be. 

“You bave heard, of eourse, of Mr, | 
Leigh's death—a imnost imveseterious occur- 
rence, since there is no evidence to) show 
whose hand administered the poison, and 
only one person who could have any to- 
tive for putting an obstruction out of the 
way. 

“But you have not heard that he made 
bis will some months belore bis death, loav- 
ing evorything in trust to Mr. Fletcher, 
solicitor, to be disposed of in the following 
inanner, after the lapse of a year: 

“Legacies to servants, et-coptera, and the 
sui of ten thousand pounds left to Miss | 
Miss Celia Malet, his) niece, excepted, all | 
his property, real and personal, woos to his 
daughter, on condition of ber imarrying a 
gentleman of not leas fortune than 
thousand pounds per annum, and oot her 
second son taking the name ot Lemh. It 
Miss Leigh fails to comply with the first: of 
these conditions, she receives from the 
estate the sumof tive thousand poundsonly 
and the residue poes to the foundation of a 
yublie library and museutn in the town of | 

“hornton. 

“Tt seers to me very like a trap set for | 
an unsuspicious gentleman, and LT think it 
only right to warn such againstit, being a 
fover of plain-dealing and fair play,though 
unable to be more than 

“AN ANONYMOUS CORRESPONDENT.’ 


hree 


‘ 


Mr. Palliser had read an account in a 
London paper of the master of ‘Thorney- 
mede's death, but had taken little mote of | 
the circumstances connected with it, set- | 
ting it down «48 a comntnon case of sul 
cide. 

Hie read the letter again, a frown on. bis 
dark face. | 
Now his eve caught,especially by its men- 
tion of Anthony Leigh's death, and his 
thoughts wrew busy with it, and his) law- 
ver’s inemory Keen in recalling expressions | 
Augustine had used, words of dislike and 

discontent. 

“The unfortunate girl!’ he said, with a 
sudden i.apulse of conviction. 

In bis ungenerous narrow mind he 
thought her capable of eriine—certainly 
capable under unroreseen pressure of lemmp- 
tation, after long enderance and itnpotent | 
rebellion—and Shirank from her “vith wenu- | 
ine horror, vet felt almost constrained to 
pardon ber, in that it was done for his sake, 
and uselessly. 

“If she aid it, she is more than punished 
enough by her retorse,” he thought, with 
awavering yieam of pity in his heart. 
“Poor untortunate girl ! So young tov, aud 
so charming! 

“J should like to know more of this tnat- 
ter; but IT could make no inquiries at 
W yiford ; | must yo somewhere else.” 

He had tiade up his mind as to the | 
‘somewhere’ by that evening. ‘ 

Phe following one saw bin installed in 
the littie parlor of adittic inn, in a village | 
seven tniles frou Piornevinede. 

Palliser hired atrap the next morning, 
and drove into Thornton to mmakea friendly 





| 


all upon the Fletchers, ; 

He ied the conversation to t subject of ; 
the family at the Manor,refusing to see that 
It was @ pmrticulariy ten m his bost 


aod losless, 


 " | 

; 1 r nc 
re ale “ 

CA ed int \ } 4 
mKnOWLD Tr bieati ad | ie trutii 
< rnitw A ha J *. 

“Probably a clerk in let rs own of- 
fice,’’ be said, with @ grim chuck'e to him- 


self, as be drove rapidly away fr 


| to the sight of that dog-eart 


| old love, not the new, 


um Thorn. | 


THE SATURDAY 


ton High Street and out towards Thorney- 
mede Manor. 

When be reached the entrance to the 
wood, he flung the reinsto a shock-headed 
lad whorn he had purposely brought with 
him, crossed the stile, and hurried along 
the ride, the failen leaves rustling eerily 
about his feet as he rapidly tramplod 
through ther, 

He was alittle late, he feared. 

He took out his watch ashe walked, and 
looked at it, shrugging his shoulders, 

When he lifted his eyes again, they fell 
upon a little figure stepping lightly down 
the ride in the sunshine, a small delicate- 
robed shape. 

Mr. Palliser hurried on to meet Celia, 
with a simile, 

“So good of you to come !” he said, press- 
ing the tiny hand she gave bim with ling- 
ering kindness, 

“It was very bold of me to ask you, but 


“Oh, no!” Cella protested prettily. 
“We are quite old friends, you know, Mr. 
Palliser. 

“And,when you said you were in trouble | 
I thought perhaps it was something you 
wanted tne to break to Austine,’’ she con- 
tinued, looking up at him with large plain- 
tive eyes, 

Thev looked asif a word 
them over, Palliser thought 
ingly. 

“Tell me if it’s that, and—and Iiltry to 
do it as well as IT ean.” 

“Tt's not that,’ he said hastily. “I—per- 
haps never have a message to send to your 
cousin again, Celia—inay Teall you that ? 
We are such old—friends, as you say.” 

Miss Malet neither permicted nor resent- 
ed the liberty. 

She looked at him with big wondering 
eves,and echoed his first words in astartled 
little volee, 

“T—a whisper has reached my ears which 
has shoeked me very much,’ Mr. Palliser 
vent on moodily. “Perhaps you have 
heard it too?” 

“Ah, Mr. Palliser, please !’’ 

Celialaid a trembling, pleading little 
hand on his black coat-sleeve, and looked 
up imploringly into his dark face. 

He took the small gloved fingers in his 
own, and beld them close, 

‘Just this once [ must speak,’’ he said 
yravely, 

“You know all the cireuinstances of the 
ease, and IT know you~ will tell me 
truly. 

“Ts there any 
report? 

Celia 
denly. 

She was trembling all over, and her deli- 
cate little face was very pale, 

“l—-oh, Mr. Palliser, don’t ask me !’’ she 
pleaded, ina piteous voice. 

“f need not — now,” he said 
gloomily. ; 

This was eonfirmation strong of his terri- 
ble suspicion. 

Thouch there was a sense of relief in the 
thought that he was fully justuitied in break- 
ing with Augustine now,it was not without 
a pang that he thrust her dishonored image 
finally and for ever from his heart. 

There was an amount of tenacity in) the 
mnan’s nature which did duty for fidelity, 
whieh would not let hin give up without a 
wrench any purpose once set and fixed 
upon. 

“There can never be anything more be- 
tween us,’ he added bitterly, seattering 
with his foot the withered rustling leaves, 
and staring at them without seeing 
them. 

“A man’s honor should be dearer to him 
than his happiness, and L suppose there are 
more women inthe world than Augustine 





might brim 
very vity- 


foundation for that 


withdrew her hand very sud- 


very 





a 
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as she struggled in its teeth across the gray 
———_ 
Miss Leigh had tired herselfsufficiently 
to be glad to sink into achair by the glow- 
ing drawing-room fire, and beg Mrs. Bald- 
win to ring for tea. 
“Mr. Bisset called while you were out, 


| dear,”’ that confortable woman said, when 


she had =" with the request. 

“Did he?’ Augustine questioned 
dreamily. 

She was leaning her chin on her hani— 
her old attitude—and staring with pre-oc- 
cupied wistful eyes at the quaint figures, 
redand blue and = yellow, which went 

leaning in the flaroe-light across the old 

dutch tiles. 

“Ile was very sorry to find you ont.”’ 

“T am very sorry to have been out,’’ Miss 
Leigh said qaietly. “It does me good to 
talk to Mr, Bisset.’’ 

‘‘Not because he’s clever, dear, surely ?’’ 
—with mild astonishment. 

“Because he's good!” Augustine said, 
with vehemence, 

“And it's better tobe good than to be 
clever, Mrs, Baldwin—though he’s far from 
slLupid too. 

“Ile can teach ne in many ways; and 
you used to think me clever. 

“Where's Celia?” she added hurriedly, 


'as Roberts brought in the tea and 
| lights. 


“T suppose she must be in her room,’’ 


| Mrs. Baldwin said helplessly. “I haven’t 
| seen her for hours.”’ 


“If you please, m’in,” said Roberts 
gravely, ‘Miss Malet ‘ave gone up to Lon- 
don.” 

**To—London?”’ 

*“Yos, m'in—to Madame Duvernois, to 
stay for some time, she told me to say.”’ 

“Then Madame Duvernois is in London 
now ?” Augustine said stupidly. 

She recognized the natne of Celia’s only 
relative, a sister, ten years her senior, who 
had married and settled early = in 
France, 

“Yes, m'm. Miss Malet mentioned too, 
m'tn,that,if you looked on her writtin’-table 
you'd tind a letter there e3 plainin’ her rea- 
sons for leavin’ so sudden.’ 

“T'll go for it,’ Augustine said abrupt'y; 


) and she hurried out of the room,and upthe 


dusky staircase to Celia’s, 

Yes, there was a letter—a letter with a 
bulkly inclosure, Augustine felt; but it 
was too dark now to read it without a 
light. 

Miss Leigh ran back to the drawing-room 
with the letter in her hand,and tore it open 
eagerly. 


“Dearest Austine,’’ Miss Malet wrote— 
“The enclosed papers, et-coetera, are yqur 
property, which T have had the loan of for 
this half-year past—the use of which I’m 
sure vou won't grudge me when you hear 
that | have, through the information con- 
tained in them, rid you of a suitor whose 
devotion, I’m sorry to say, was wholly and 
aolely directed to les beaux yeux de votre 
cassette. 

“As I guessed all along, it is me Ray- 
mond Palliser likes best, and me whom he 
is going to marry—froin Rose's house on 
the twenty-fifth of next month. 

“That night I wenfin to see poor dear 
uncle I found a packet addressed to you on 
his table ; and—yvou know I was always a 
little bit curious—it’s one of my weaknesses 
—l took itaway to examine its contents, 
When J] found what was inside, I thought 
it would be a good plan to test Raymond’s 
affection for you—tor IT had atolerbly clear 
conviction that, if I had had anything like 
a corresponding fortune, he'd have thrown 
ine the handkerchief in preference, 

“You see, the result has justified my 





Leigh.” 
“Tam so very, very sorry for vou !"" little 


i Ceoliomurmured, looking at him with wet 


wWistliul ¢ yes. 

She had said the same thing to Geotl, and 
that boorish voung man had rejected ber 
gentle sympathy. 
® Mr. Palliser took it and her hand together 
and raised the latter very gallantly (to his 
lips. 

“You are very, very good to me,” he said 
Warilhye. 


CHAPTER X. 
PFVAIE daflodils in Thorney Wood were 
taking the winds of Mareh with 

| beauty. 
Che blue eyes of the violets peeped,won- 
deringly, here and there—notably at Mr. 
Palliser and Celia when they walked down 


i the mde toyether. 


Notan unfrequent occurrence, by any 
means, Was this, 

The neighborhood had become used now 
from ‘The 
Bull” standing at the stile. 

People in general thought that it Was the 
who walked with 
Raymond Palliser under the badding 
beeches, 

And some of them were good enough to 
say that it was plainiv evident now he 
didn’t care how money came, sv that it 
came to hime. 

Things had gone on so till nearly the end 


of Mareh, when Augustine cam in on 
evening from seeing her poor people—sh 
had quite a list of proteges now in Thorney- 
mede Village,and Celia shruzgywed her pret 
8 ildersat Aust s A fad for distr 
. “ais t dis 
~ ‘ . i i 

It was a istering Mar 
A Triolous I rity wv . i I weal 
“budded peaks” of 1 trees in Thorn 
W ood, and bulleted with right good will 

’ xz x 


the dark face of the Manor and the black- 
gowned supple shape Qf U6 young uisiress 


forecast ; and,as the end crowns all, T hope 
vou'll forgive me my little bitof mancsuy- 
ing. 

“Raymond and T will make a very well- 
| Suited couple, agree perfectly, I hope—you 
| know I've a capital temper—and not inter- 
fere with each other's pursuits; and you, if 


—— 





| said, with a defiant flash 





you'll only make up your mind to accept | 


(ieotfrey Bisset—and I think you will, my 
dear—will be one of the luckiest and hap- 
piest women in the world. 
‘“fle's a good fellow, if you like—a great 
deal too good for me, 
“Poor little me! I'd have liked my _ ro- 
| mance too, if Teould have got it; but I 
daresay wy jog-trot Raymond will give me 
a good life enough, if it isn’t the ideal one, 





And with that, to prove her gladness, she 
fell suddenly a-crying. 
* 7 * “* o * 


‘Dear Mr. Bisset,—I shall be walking in 
the wood at noon to-morrow. Could you 
ineet me there? I have something to te)! 
you which I hope you will be glad to hear, 
‘*Yours very sincerely, 

“AUGUSTINE LEIGH.” 


This was the little note which reached 
Geoff the next morning, and roused the 
strangest emotions of wonder, joy, and 
half-unreasoning fear in the poor fellow's 
big warin heart. 

le kissed the insensible paper, and put 
it carefully away, trying to calculate how 
much of ber undivided society this novel 
invitation would give him ; then he heaved 
a great sigh,lit a ‘big cigar, and puffed away 
at it dejectediy enough. 

“[ suppose Ray’s got round her again,” 
he said gloomily. “The wedding-day is 
fixed, and I'm to be her cousin, bless hert 
Oh, hang it all !’’ 

Nevertheless Mr, Bisset took care to be 
very punctual to his appointment, and, in- 
deed, betore the time. 

“Such a wonderful thing has happened 
Mr. Bisset,” she said, with a sort of happy 
gravity, asshe gave him ber hand = and 
looked into his face with her lovely eyes 
all lit and shining. 

“A letter, which—which should have 
come into my possession long ago, was 
given to ine yesterday, and I wanted to tell 
you.”’ 

She sat down as she spoke upon a fallen 
beech-trunk, drooping her beautiful dark 
head and the face on which that peach-red 
blush was glowing, and aimlessly pluckin 
with a bare white hand, and the moss al 
lichens on the fallen tree. 

“It was very good of you,’’ Geoff said 
stifily. 

The poor fellow had turned white to the 
lips under his sunburn, and his heart felt 
dead within him. 

“Irom Ray, I suppose?’ he added, with 
an effort. 

Miss Leigh drew up her full fair throat, 
with a Juno-like gesture of superb dis- 
dain. 

“T have no communication with Mr. Pal- 
liser, noreven wish to have again,’’ she 
from her blue 
eyes: and then they softened suddenly, 
and fell with a very kindly glance on 
Geoff. 

“Won't vou sit down ?” she asked, with 
an odd half-shyness, looking upward, but 
not far enough to meet the wondering 
longing gaze of his gray eves. 

Geotf dropped upon the end of the log 
with a mechanical obedience. 

He felt stunned, speMbound, iike a man 
ina dream more than half happy, fious 
which he did not care to waken. 

The breezy supsbiny March day felt like 
sumuiner to him, the fallen tree a throne. 

“You—you've quarrelied with him?’ he 
said stupidly. 

Augustine looked at bim and laughed. 

“Do you remember the day you gave me 
one of your cousin’s letters to read?’’ she 
asked. 

“Certainly.”’ 

“Have you any idea what one it was?’? 

“Yes, it was about that Nevil forgery- 
case,’’ Geotf said, looking more and more 
bewildered. 

“It was about ine, and there it is, Mr. 
Bisset !"’—taking a letter from her pocket, 
and laying it on the trunk between them. 
Geoff took it up, growing red and pale by 
turns, 

‘(700d Heavens!’ he said hoarsely. 
‘What a careless wretch I was! But I never 
guessed 1 had this that day, and I never 
looked through the letters since. Miss 
Leigh, can you forgive me ?” 

“For teaching me the difference between 
gold and brass? I can thank you, Mr. Bis- 
sit! But that was not what I wanted to 
show you. 

“It was this, which came to 
day—a letter from my father, which he 
wrote ie on the night he—died. You see 
he says distinct!y in it that life has grown 
wearisome to him, and he has resolved to 
leave it; and that he gives me this copy of 


me vester- 


| his will, because he has come to the con- 


and T tnay look forward to having bit call- | 
| lifted off iny Iife—thank Heaven!’ She 


ed Baron Palliser one day. 
“Ile’s got any amount of head,vou know 
if nota great deal of heart. 
| ‘The last would be first with you, dear, 
wouldn tit? TI can’t ask youto my wed- 
ding, on account of your mourning ; but I 
would like to know vou forgave me _— tor 
keeping your father’s letter from you so 
long. 

“But, indeed, I know you will, if you are 
the generous Austine IT think you, and 
| thank me too tor ridding you of alukewarm 

lover, and leaving vou free to accept one 

uch more devoted and eligible in every 
way, “Thine, with love, ~ 
“CELIA.” 


Augustine laid the letter down 
strange little quivering smile. 


“Poor Celia!’ she said softly. 


with a 


Then she 


took up the env: lope Which had fallen 
f 1 it t was inscribed, “For ny daugh- 
ter,’’ in ber tather’s stiff well-known hand 
“ } . 

: 

FT a\ Ss ‘ | i, iroT 

' 
| y ul ber Kile 4 besid Lise lable, and 


gy ler dark head fail ipon it. 
how cruel she was—how cruel! But I for- 
give her. 
“Oh, 


Mrs. Baldwin, 
} Lleaven with me—I am so glad !” 





come and thank | 


| 


clusion that it is just I should know how 
he has arranged my future. 

“T shall give the letter to Mr. Fletcher, 
to be shown to the Coroner—to be published 
in the papers, if necessary; and so the mys- 
tery will be cleared up, and the shadow 


paused a moment; then went on, in a half- 
shy, balf-roguish voice, plucking again at 
the hapless moss-covering of her seat. 
“Mr. Bisset—I want to make a confession. 
I—listened—to you and Celia—that evening 
you were talking in the- drawing-room 
about that report. 

“The door wasajar, and I heard a tew 
words, and—I waited to hear all. It was 
very mean, I know; but will you forgive 
ine ?”’ 

“TI have nothing to forgive,’’? said poor 
Geoff, turning his red face towards her, 
“and nothing to be ashamed of.’ 

“Will vou have it?” Miss Leigh said sud- 
denly, in a very faint veice, holding out 4 
white treinbling hand to bim. Geoff took 
It instantly in his big brown one. 

“You want me to go now?” hesaid,rising 


and looking at her with a wistful gaze. 
“T want vou to stay!’ she answeré 
, 
bes 4 r ; 
vears Ase é ® 
Ure ! i \ itoid me v a 
ru ? ’ 
19- y proxy! 
a o * oe * * 


Celia, notwithstanding her treachery re 
ceived a pretty wedding-presept from hef 
cousin, 
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But little Mrs. Palliser spoke truly when 
she said that the life she should lead with 
ner husband would be anything but the 
ideal one. 

Serious disagreeinents are not unknown 
in that household. Celia proves by no 
ineans the soft dutiful domestic little — 
inate Raymond thought to find her; be is 
in no wise the yielding, let-alone partner 
she expected to possess; the briars they 
sowed in selfishness and deceit bear thorns 
to sting them now, 

A very different union is Geoffrey Bisset 
and Augustine's, built on a rock of simple 
truth apd honor, and growing nearer and 
dearer with every day they live. The little 
heir of Wyftlord is kicking and crowing 
already in his cradle; but it is Augustine's 
second son, Whenever that young gentle- 
nan Shall appear to claim his vight, who 
will inberit Thorneymede Manor House. 


[THE END.] 


MADGE LUMLEY ; 


—OR,— 
The Fairville Mystery. 





ny THE AUTHOR OF “RURH EVERINGHAM,” 


“SHOWS OF THE PAST," ETC, 


CHAPTER L 


T was spring-time ! 
| The birds twittered cheerfully among 
the tender hued green ot the fresbly- 
leated trees, and tinade merry over every 
feather and mossy spray gatbered for their 
and several were disputing about 
the possession of along and golden straw, 
stolen from a farm-yard not far afield, 
Spring seeimsto be the fitting time of 
vear to pair, With the joys of summer to 
"OLNO. 


This Harry Richmond had told me, and 


nests 5 


by siience I had agreed with hitn, and he 
had taken that silence for consent; so we 
were engaged, and Harry and IL were in- 


deed bappy. 

‘Those spring days seemed very bright 
ones to us, and we could not believe that 
any clouds ever cross our clear blue sky. 

Harry was not wealthy, but had what the 
nan in the story wished to possess, who 
prayed for ‘a competence,’ and added, 
‘Lest there should be any mistake, good 
Lord, I mean five-hundred a year in quar- 
terly pay:nents!” 

That's just what Harry bad, and he was 
what the world calls ‘tan idle man,” 
though, as far as he was concerned, the 
name did not fit bim at all. 

He didn’t go up daily to that horrid,dirty 
London, and sit ata desk, to be sure, but 
there never was so useful a tnan- as iny 
Harry. 

He mended all the watches and clocks in 
the house, put the handles op the doors, 
oiled the locks, he even set some chairs on 
their legs again, and put various things to 
rights which the carpenter had given up as 
hopeless, 

That was how mother caine to like hii so 
much. 

When the cistern overtlowed, or any: 
thing disagreeable happened, mother’s first 
words always were, “Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
send for Harry Ricbmond, he’ll put it to 
rights !’? and so he invariably did. 

Somehow he was constandy running 
round to see if any odd jobs wanted doing, 
and then I began to notice how handsoine 
his eyes were: the end of it was that one 
day we found ourselves engaged—and 
neither of us regretted the fact. 

Alter that we began to build airy castles, 
and to picture for ourselves such a future 
as we desired, whether he deserved it or 
no; and like the birds,we picked up straws 
for our nest, Whenever we caine upon any 
pretty thing which was within my Harry's 
leans. 

My parents began to find their house un- 
comfortably crowded,and sometimes father 
ventured on asimall grumble; but mothers 
are long-suffering animals, and imine al- 
wavs silenced papa with one of her sweeet 
looks, and a word of reminder, **My dear, 
we were young once; you haven’t forgot- 
ten the days when we joined fortunes, have 
you, papa? 

When we used to go about and buy little 
things together! dear, dear, how young 
people do like furnishing, and having 
things of their own! 

“Why, I enjoyed every tumbler’ and 
Wine-ylass we bought, they all seeined bet- 
ter than those of anyone else, because taney 
were ours, William, just yours and mine.”’ 





There was a sound as ol tears in her voice | 
and a look asof tears in ber eyes, but they | 


were happy tears; for tather and mother 
were lovers still, although they had kept 
their silver wedding, and tather’s answer 
Was ever the samme when spoke to him of 
those days when their love was new; he got 
up and kissed ber,ard I always felt a chok- 
ing sensation, which, I suppose, meant 
eimotion, when those two dear old folks 
kissed, and whispered their affection, with 
their silvery headsso close together, and 
the knowledge of their well-tried love; 
and when I had Harry, I used to wish that 
if ever we grew old together, we might 
love one another as those two did. 

Then we heard no inore of our things be- 


Ing atroubie, and a sweet, contented look 
reinained upon tlt luces i my lear oid 
ver, a nade 

5s i™ A i 

sy, a Sides irged other 

‘ li s ~ ild louk Livora iILie 


ad 


I v1 which I am not bound to 


tell ; so we set vill Louse-Lunting, 


We ee whet other people cailed 
weary work ; we took pleasure in searching 
the newspapers for likely advertisements. 
It was very nice going over all the houses 
we saw, and settling which rooins were to 
ane if we were going to take them 

We ran like children about the empty 
echoing buildings whenever we could et 
away from those dread{ully officious house- 
sgents, whoalways know beturehand ex- 
actly what one wants, and will not allow 
you to have an opinion of your own, and 
look at you as though you are idiots it you 
venture gently to bint thatthe place does 
not exactly suit you ; you can see in teir 
eyes it won't be their fault if you get off 
taking it; they meet all your wishes and 
over-rule all objections, and make notes in 
little books, until you feel you will be 
booked yourself, unless you are very firm, 
and perhaps a little rude; or your promise 
to think it over and let them know, 

We must have seen hundreds of houses, 
but none seemed quite to suit us;some were 
too large, soine too sinall;the old ones were 
too gloomy, the new ones had no gardens, 
aud were all lath and plaster, and even we 
grew a little tired,and began to believe that 
all advertisements were shams and traps to 
catch the unwary, when one morning my 
enw came round withthe Times in his 
hand. 

“Come, Carrie!” he cried joyousl y;‘*come 
andlook. Here’sthe very thing at last— 
see!”’ 

I had grown sceptical. 

“Oh, yes, they are all #he very thing till 
we've seen them,’’ I laughed. ‘Where is 
it?”’ 

“In a most deligatful place, Carrie—Fair- 
Ville-on-Sea. Come, old lady, don’t let us 
lose the cottage, or the train either; there's 
one in half an hour.”’ 

We were just in time for the train, and 
were quite surprised when we found our- 
selves at Fairville Station. 

We took out the advertiseinent, and read 
it again: 

“To Let, unfurnished, on lease, at Fair- 
ville-on-Sea, a bijou cottage, containing ten 
rooms, Sinall conservatory, ornamental gar- 
den, stable, and coach-house. Kent, $250 
ned annum. Apply to Mr. Markham, High 
Street, Fairville-on-Sea.”’ 

‘It's the cheapest house in England if it 
auswers its description,” said’ Harry, smil- 
ing atime. “I wonder whic. way we must 
gor” 

Then, as the station-master passed us, he 
inquired: 

“Can you direct us to the bijou cottage to 
let here?”’ 

“7 don’t know of anything of the sort, 
sir. Has it no name? I shali be glad to help 
you if I can,”’ he said, civilly. 

“No, no name. We wereto apply to Mr. 
Markham, High Street,’’ replied Harry, re- 
ferring to the avertisement. 

“Oh! Mr. Markham, is it?’? answered 
the station-master, a strange look crussing 
his face, which did not escape us, 

**Yes.’’ 

“You mustturn to the right, and then 
take the first road tothe left—that’s High 
Street, and if you look straight down it you 
will yet a view of the sea.”’ 

“Is there anything against Mr. Mark- 
hain?’ I asked. 

‘*Nothing that I ain aware ot,”’ replied the 
station-imaster (still with the unreadable 
look); “people can’t be blamed for being 
untortunate,”’ 

“Certainly not,’’ I replied; ‘it's no busi- 
ness of ours.’’ 

“Just 60,’’ said Harry. ‘“One’s Sorry tor 
the poor beggar—that’s all.” 

‘Quite so, sir.’’ 

Still the same look. 

“And you don’t know the cottage?” I 
asked, watching hius. 

“Yes, inadam, I know Mr. Markhatn’s 
cottage, but I didn't know it under its new 
name; though, had 1 given the matter more 
thought, I might have done so,tor the little 
place is a gem to look at certainly.” 

“Oh, l’unso glad!’ 1 cried, alimost clap- 
ping ny hands with joy. ‘Harry, do you 
hear—it’s a gem!”’ 

“T told you it was the 
answered, triumphantly. 
“So vou did, Harry.’ 

‘*‘In which direction does 
quired. 

“It lies a few minutes’ walk away trom 
the other houses and shops, and faces the 
sea.’”’ 

**Been long unoccupied?’’ 

‘“No.”’ 

“How long?” 


very thing,’ he 


it lie?’* he in- 


“Oh, a short lime;it generally lets-—it’s so 
pretty.”’ 

“Well, good-day. I thank you for the 
inforination.” 

The inan raised his cap. 

He was «a gentlemanly fellow, and I 


could but wonder why there was that look 
of alimost pity on his face, as he watched us 
leave. 

Butthe wonder didn’t last,for I was think- 
ing of the cottage by the sea—picturing it 
to myself.’ 

We had turned toward High Street,when 
I said to Harrv: 

‘*Let us go and see it alone first; it would 
be tnuch nicer. Those agents are such both- 
ers.”’ 

So we walked along 
stood by the sea. 

How beautiful it was, still and quiet,with 
the soft waves just rippling in, tnaking a 
thousand prisins in the sunshine, with only 


High Street, and 
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| De scene was soll and lazy. 








The boatinan stood lounging about with 
their hands in their soainetn. or sat in 
roups telling yarns of the days when they 
served the Queen, or sailed as mer- 
chant sailors, 
Fairville was a pretty little town, with a 


| 


| 


sheltered bay, around which stood bathing | 


machines tresi: painted for the apomeching 
season, While inany a gaily-colored boat 
rod upou the beach, hauled up high and 
dry. 

The lifeboat house was conspicuous, with 
its spire and bell, likeatiny chapel by the 
sea. 
How bright it all seeured; what a chari- 
ing place to live in! 

We looked W the right, but the cottage 
was not in sight, so we turned to one of the 
sailors, and asked him to point out Mr, 
Markhain’'s cottage. 

He lovked at us keenly, with his hands 
deep down in his kets, and his legs 
apart, whistled, and glanced at one of his 
nates, 

I made a imental note 
ot Fairville were rather 
ners. 

‘Here's a gent after Markhaim's cottage, 
Bill,’’ be said, with a grin. 

“I merely asked you the way there,”’ re- 
marked Harry, with some annoyance. “If 


natives 
an. 


that the 
wanting ip 


equare and 


We entered the hall; it was 
of good size. 

Around it were five doors; 
thei one by one. 

The drawing-room was charming, and 
led into the conservatory ; the dining roo:n 


we opened 


had French windows, from which you 
could step out upon the lawn. 

There were also two smaller rooms—a 
library for Harry (which really imeaut « 


Sinvking-room) a boudoir for me (though 
noone could say I ever sulked). 

The titth floor introduced you to the 
kitchens and offices, which were weil ar- 
ranged, 

While standing in the drawing-room, 
which, as well as the dining-room, had long 
Aindows opening upon the lawn, I felt a 
strange sensation—a shiver seemed to creep 
along my backbone—and upon leoking 
down, I noticed some dark stains upon the 
boards under my feet, 

“ITarry,’’ I said, “these floors inust be 
cleaned ; see how stained they are." 

Ile seemed rather ausused at iny being so 
particular, 

“Tf that’s all the fault you have to find, 
Carrie, I think the house will do,"’ Le an- 
swered, lightly. 





you don’t know, you had better have said | 


80,"’ 


, 
“Lord love you, T knows it as well as my 


own crib, and have directed 
and lass there before, 
sir; keep straight on, and as soon as you get 
round the bay you'll see it amony the trees 
—a bit inlana, facing the sea, 

“And likely you'll want a boat, sir, to 
take vut your lady, or doa bit o' fishin’. 
There's iny Sarah Jane, just fresh painted, 
as neat a cra(t as you'd wish to see,and nice 
light oars for the lady, if she’d like to learn 
to pull. 

‘Bless your soul! A baby could manage 
Sarah Jane. She’sthe pride of Fairville, 
she be.”’ 

We proinised to remember Surah Jane, 
should we require her services, and the 
inan touched his sou-wester with «a lively 
anticipation of favors to come, and ‘hoped 
we might find the cottage comlortable,”’ 
with # broad grin,in which the by-standing 
boatinen joined, 

‘Don’t you think the people are 
strange here, Harry?”’ 

“T suppose it is we who are strange, dear- 
est,”’ he answered laughing. ‘1 believe,in 
most Sinall places, even at the seaside, 
where they are accustomed Ww visitors, a 
stranger is a curiosity to be thought" about 
and taiked over, 

“But they will learn to know us 
litthe womnan, We'll make friends 
all of those sturdy old fishermen 
loug.”’ 

“Well,’’ Lanswered, laughing, “there's 
room for improvement in their manners, J 
inust say. Atfirst [ thought they were 
going to follow the example of the imen-in 
the inining districts: ‘’Ere’s a stranger; 
‘eave Varf a brick at ’im.’ ”’ 

“That would be better than a whole one,” 
he answered, cheerily. “But although old 
‘salts’ ure often rough, they are yencrally a 
good-hearted set, I think. We need not be 
afraid ot bricks froi thei.” 

“Nor pebbles?” 

“Nor pebbles.” 

We had passed the bend of the bay, and 


inany «& gent 


rather 


Soon, 
with 
belore 


You can't go wrong, | 


CHAPTER IL 


’ went upstairs to the bedrooms, 
\\ They were bright-looking and 
tastelully papered, 
There wax nothing to object to either 
within the fairy domain or outside it. 
It stood inthatshingly neighborhood like 
an oasis in the desert, shutin, with its wall 


of chestnuts and a solid oak fence as its 
boundary. 

Harry paced the paddock, he examined 
the fruit trees in the kitchen garden, and 


seated himself in the rustic arbor, as though 
he were already the proprietor of mu all; 
then congratulated hivuselt upon his good 
luck. 

“The place was worth a hundred a year 
if it were worth a penny 2?) Why was it let 


| so cheap ?”’ 


Few people, however, quarrel over a 
good bargain ; so both Hlarry and IL were 


| Combent. 





could plainly see the trees of which the | 
fisherman spoke, 

Still no cottage was visible. 

Then a chimmey peeped between the 


branches, 
{ saw it first, and cried out: 
“There itis!’ 
Ot course Harry stared in the 
rection, and could not see it. 
But im another moment we were ut 
the gate, just behind which stood a large 
buaid bearing that well-known sign: 


wrong di 


“THis Housk to LET.” 


“How lovely!’ we both exclaimed in a 
breath, looking over the gate into the ex 
quisite garden, and to the beautiful cottage 
peyond. 


It was far nore perfect than either of us 
had pictured. , 
White and gabled, with a rustic porch 


covered with clusters of roses, while white 
ind purple cleinatis clothed the walls, and 
the star-like passion-flower lent its beauty 
to the picturesque place,and the bright green 
of the vine leaves nade a verdant ceiling 


to the conservatory at the side of the 
house. 

All this we saw as we entered the gate 
and walked wp the drive, which was 
straight at first and then diverged, so that 
youcould go upto the door trom either 


path. 


Between the drives lay a soft, smooth, 


inossy lawn, with a bed of bright flowers 
in the centre. 

On the outer sides of the drive, to right 
and left, the garden was laid out with a 


thousand bright blossoms, baeked by a 
bank of ferns, flanked by shrubs and trees. 

The Jabernuin, “dropping gold, was 
there, vesides the crimson blossoms of the 
double may ; and white snowy balls of the 
yguelder-rose were thrown wut by the 


bronze leaves of the copper beach; while 
the tender green ofthe acacia, laden with 
its gracetul flowers, contrasted with the 
perfuined lilac. 

In the back ground the dar} CAVES 
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ugly open. 


| over iny 


I :deed, how could we help being #o ? 


‘The sun shone upon a home fit for 
‘Titania, and it was to be our own. 

We had never hoped for anything half 
ko beautiful, and itseemed as though we 


had found it by the inerest chance, 

liow long wesatthere | do not know, 
but naturo will assert itself, and we grew 
hungry, 80 we rose to turn our footsteps 
townwards in search of a notel. 

We were going out by the drive, when I 
noticed ashady walk under the trees, and 
expressed a wish to explore it, 

“Why, it's almost dark here,even though 
the sun shines,’’ sad Harry, drawing wy 
hand closer within the shelter of bis) arm; 
‘and how cool it is!” 

I felt a sense of awe as } stepped into the 
gloom, and alinost regretted iny wish to go 
Liat way. 

The gravel path was tidy and well kept, 
but lL eould not shake off the sensation 
which bad taken hold of ine as we entered 
there, 

My pulses throbbed, ny heart beat 
and fast, a strane and 
overspread miv frame, 

Delung to Harry's ari 
clutehing fingers. 

Ayvain that chill : onee more [ shivered, 
ind remembered those words so often 
thoughtlessly used, “Some one is walking 
uwrave.’’ 

1 well nigh lost consciousness of iny sur- 


loud 
deadly coldness 


with tenacious 


|} roundings so nutib was - with fear, 


it seemed 
upon 14 


Wien TL heard Harry's voice 
first far oll, and then to burst 
With an unwonted noise, 

I ylaneed at him, but he did not appear to 
notice me, 


It was, I suppose, too dark, but I heard 
his voice : 

“Woiata beautiful tree '"’ 

I looked at it. 

It was a weeping poplar, and stood upon 


a yraes grown spot, While a dark-leafed yew 
by 

Awain [ shivered, 

“It'sonly tit for a churehyard,’’ 1 an- 
swered, While fT pushed hastily on. 
Carrie, look at these ferns; , thev 
rare said Harry, stopping to ob- 
serve Some bulbiferaiis and cambricuus 
growing luxuriantly at his feet. 

“Not now,” J gasped. ‘There is 
here ; let yet out from 


dreadtui a. » 

WithouWF another word Harry led me 
quickiy on, and when we emerged he 
looked at inv face in the broad lightof the 
day, with a bewildered gaze. 

“Wasn'tit horrible ?” T murmured. 

“Worrible? I thought it delightful —so 
mii solemn, Why, Carrie, I never 
know you were wamting in pluck before, 
I declare you look quite seared. 

“T teel so,” DL replied, crestiallen. 

“My dear,’’ said Hlarry; 


yprew close 


laintiv, 
‘oMtay, 


are OnGSs, 


no air 


us under these 


Cra) 


“you want your 
luneh, (hat’s all there is the inatter with 
you, I shall give youa glass of champagne 
to cheer you up. 

\nd so he did, but long before we 
reached the hotel I felt all rigtt. 
| * Stranye sen@ation had passed AWAY. 
: Sno myer eold tive wWartn blood 
i boomy very fitiy Lips and | 
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les, it is Very sutiful, | answered 
j tuoughtiuily, *But— 
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“But what ? 
is a coid place? 

“Cold T With that sun shining apon it ? 
Cola! Why, lias warin as toast, and 
lin sure the air suits you, you puss, Go 
and look at yourself inthe glass, and see 
whata bloom there is on your cheeks, 
You never jooked prettier in your life,” 

I did look in the glass, and I smiled. 

“It's only the champagne, Harry. It 
always inakes one’s eyes bright.’ I an- 
swered ina very good lemnper. 

“Now for this wonderful 
Which is the way you wear it? 

“Hind part before ? 

“Weil, Um sure I looked, and thought | 
had hit on the front. 


new hat! 


“Never mind, dear, I sha!’ soon learn to 


be a better lady's ma‘d, 

“There that's all right. 

“Tl! just pay the bill, and we'll go off to 
High Street at once."’ 

And before long we were knocking at 
Mr. Markham’'’s door, which he pened 
us himself, and by his manaer he seemed 
to be expecting us—if not us, someone else, 

His deportinent was obsequious, with a 
sliget eiatateee of nervousness, shown 


by « certain jerkiness in bis speech and a | 


spasmodic washing of his hands with invis- 
ible SOD). 

Iie teured there was someone in the field 
before us, 

No, he had not closed the bargain : there 
had been one or two sinall points upon 
which they bad not coine to tertums, but he 
hardly knew whether it would be right to 
let the house until he bad come to some 
final decision with the other partios ! 

Naturally, foding there were difficulties 
in the wav, Harry became inore than ever 
enchanted with the place, and ended by 
agreeing loall the terms named by the 
landlord, in order to secure the oottaye, 
aud signed certain prowissory papers betore 
we left the office. 


Iturned iny head as we walked down | 


the street, 

Mr. Markhain was standing where we 
had teft finn, soltiy rubbing one hand over 
the other, and upon his face there was a 
sine, 

Such a strange sinile ! 

Tiree tines that day | had seen a similiar 


look —first upon the lace of the station-imas- | 


ter, then upon the weather-beaten counten- 
anoe of the boatman ; now, last of all, upon 
Mr. Markhaii's, 

Ic irritated me, because [ could not = un- 
derstand it. 

“Harry, LT exclaimed, petulantly. ‘why 
doall the people here grin’ like Cheshsire 
cats?" And le was so well-satistied that 
he never even found out that 1 was cross, 

He only laughed, 

“Tin Cheshire myself, litthe woman; and 
I ve yet to learn that the cats of nny county 
go grin. 
ofthe proverbial similing tabby yet; 
when T do—well—seeing is believing, and 
I will let you know at once.” 

Ll generally laughed at Harry's jokes, but 
this time T didn t. 

Probably be found that there was a 
chanye in the weather, for he said no more 
ull we reached the station, 

A train was due, so we saw but little of 
the station tuaster; but be came hinsett 
and shut the door of our carriage, 
his cap to ime, 

“Les all right, we've taken it,’’ called out 
Harry with «a beaming smile. 

There was no tine for an answer, but 1 
BAW his face. 

Was] going out of my mind? 
that look was there again ! 

I sunk back in the corner ot the carriage, 
and burst Into tears, 

“My darling, you are over-tired,’? my 
Harry whispered, and made me rest my 
head upon bis shoulder 

It was only an April shower, 

leould laugh at it) before we reached 
home, and forget about it altogether as we 
told the tale of our day's adventures, 

They had already rung the dinner bell 
before we were fairly in the louse, 

I described iny new home in glowing 
evlor, and mother siniled at our bappiness ; 
but She Siphed too, 

“T wish it had been near,’ she said, gen 
tiv: “but lainust be glad vou are going no 
further, any children.”’ 

‘Tnen she kiseed ine, and Harry also ; 
while fathers heartily congratulated us( per- 
bap» ne was glad to think be would soon be 
rho ofthe surplus furniture), and said it 
was the very thing for us, and we should 
not gel such another bargain if we bunted 
the whole world over. 

So the spring days sped on, @he birds 


surely 


broke Into song, their work was) finished, | 


and they sat side by side, bright eyed upon 
their nests, while here and therea’  feather- 
less head and a yellow beak peeped out. 

We were very busy, Harry and I, for we 
were furnishing the pretty cottage which 
was soon to be our home, 

Qur bome ! it sounded sweet as we whis- 
pered it hand in band in the ygloaiming. 

Even in the mid-day sun the name had a 
pleasant sound, but it seemmed dearer still 
when we two only beard the words, and no 
one else was by, but the wicked little star, 
who winked so knowingly overhead, as 
though be bad peeped down upon lovers 
before, and knew all about it. 

Well ! we were tuarned—inv Harry and 
I. We had just a litte runover to | 


miuch on Ur honeviroon, preferring not to 
narrow Our rather sta reans, 

Phe station taster and we had beeome 
quite friends, s fle ud we ‘ ver to 
fF airVviiie t 4} r we r cot 
Lage, and WwW 
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He knew all about it evident Lik thé 
@tar | 


Don't you think Fairville | 


to | 


I bave not made the aequamtance | 
} settle in tev heart and mind. 


raising | 


Paris ; | 
but we made up our minds not to spend too | 


Of course we had luggage, and engaged a 
fiy to drive us hoine, 

The boatinen seemed still to be standin 
where we had left them, and they grinne< 
as We , 

A few visitors straggled upon the 
esplanade. 

he sun shone upon our home-coming, 
and evervthing was bright. 

Nothing could have looked prettier 
than our garden, as we drove through it to 
the hall-door. 

The roses were in tull bloom. 

I picked acrimnson bud as I passed in, 
and Harry brought a white one to place by 
its side, 
| ‘The houses of York and Lancaster,’’ he 
said, siniling. 

“Not so,"’ I answered, “we will have no 
war here, not even among the roses,” 

Justthen, we found the cabman was 
looking at us; he was waiting to be paid. 

Harry gave him something over his fare, 
I suppose, for he yrinned, as all the people 


do at Fairville, and “hoped we should be | 


comfortable and like the house,”’ 
“The Fairville folks are very odd,’ I re- 


Harry's help. **Who ever heard of a cabby 
| speaking of anything but his fare, unless 
| you hire him by the hour, and go out for a 
drive to see the lions ?” 

“T ratherlike it; itsounds hearty,’’ re- 
plied my husband. 

Well, it didn’t take us long to settle 
down, nor for the few peovle in Fairville to 
find us out. 

Like Mr. Markinan, everyone seemed to 
be expecting us, 

Thev were all very kind, and curiously 
interested in us, considering we were quite 
stranyers, and the questions and cross ques- 
tlons propounded were quite marveloua, 

Everyone seemed bewildered that we 
had no fault to find with the house, 

Indeed, what fault could we find ? 

It seemed to us that it was quite perfect. 

Three happy weeks passed by. 

We made friends with the fisherman ; 
|} we returned our neighbors’ calls. 

They were all so aelighed that we liked 
our home that T began to be quite amused ; 
|} but what struck tne inost was, that all the 
peop’e at Fairville had similiar expressions 
ofttace, like those who suppress some infor- 
| nation, the knowledge of which Is) upon 
| themrimind and not far from their lips, but 
are restrained from speaking by the hope 
of learning something more, 

This, with adash of amusement or pity, 
according to the natural temperment of the 
individual. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
[' puzzled, and vexed ine in turn, when- 





ever [thought of it, but T was so really 
happy that there was no room for it) to 


Three whole weeks withouta real shadow 
on our path ! 

! ‘Then one came, 

It was after dinner. 

The evening was still and 
Kloomy. 

We had been for a walk and I was tired, 
| and perhaps I was less companionable than 
| usual, 

I don’t know what T felt, and can only 
deseribe IL aS A BOTLSE Of Oppression, 

Hlarry had never left ne foran hour since 
our inarriage, but this evening he said he 
would stroll down to the sea and smoke his 
| pipe in the moonlight. 
thought ic was time for bed, and was 
somewhat annoyed, and went and laigl 
inyselfon ty pretty little sofa which was 
then in the darkest corner of the room, 

I felt very cross indeed, and*‘that’s fact, ’’ 
as the Atnericans say, 

Harry came and stood near me. 

“Don't you want me togo, Carrie?’ he 
asked, 

I didn’t want him to go at all, and I very 
much wanted him to stay, and longed to 
tell him so, but there was what we 
called in childhood’s days ‘a black dog on 
ny back,’’ so L only answered,*Pray go by 
all means; | like being alene.”’ 

I saw hin. besitate in the twilight, and 
then he went out the door withoutga word, 
and without something else too, 

Harry must have had a 





strangely 


black dog 


also, for he left me without a kiss for the | 


first tine since our tharriage. 
1 listened to his footsteps as he walked 
down the garden path. 
I expected him to come back, but he 
| didn't. 

I got up and went to the open window. 

Should Teall him? There was yet time. 

It was our first quarrel, and I didn’t like 
it. 

And such an unsatisfactory one too, with 
nothing tangible to lay hold of. 

Yet J telt it was a quarrel for all éhat. 

I could see hin in the moonlight as he 
went out by the gate. 

I heard it shut after him, and felt lonely 
and desolate. 

For the first time I wisoed myselt back 
in my old home; I thought ot my dear old 
parents, and remembered how, after all 
those years, they yet loved and kissed. 

The bushes in the garden seemed to take 
the form of the two dear white heads side 
by side. 

I put up my hand to my face ; it was wet 
with tears, 

Why was lI crying ? 
| could bardly tell ; 

all wrong. 
My life had 
tune, 


{ sense tc ness “ati 





something seemed 


suddenly become out of 


ah 


; ¢} is 
j mK e ipa “ | MATE 


winked a ne which had done s ! A lor 


| umer occasion, Wheu Larry aud 1 satin the 


marked, a8 I slipped out of sb er op with | 





star then, but now ita ed t mock me 
with its twinkling, as though it had known 
what was coining all along. 

My eyes turned to that path on my right, 
with its overhanging trees. 

There was nothing to be seen there. 

1 don’t know why I looked in that di- 
rection, unless it was because I felt the 
saine sense of chill as when I had 
walked down that gloomy avenue, on the 
day of iny first visit to Fairvilie. 

A feeling of awe caine upon ine, a vague 
impression that I was not alone. 

Perhaps one of the servants had entered 
the room unnoticed, but I dreaded to turn 
round, * 

Yet I glanced from time to time uneasily 
over my shoulder, now to right and now to 
left. 

I tried to speak—one of the servants inust 
be in the room. 

Some unknown)power seemed to hold me 
speechless. 

I struggled against the sensation, and 
Words caine— 

‘Mary, is that you ?”’ 

No reply--but someone sighed, quite 
close behind me. 

It went through me like an electric shock, 
and 1 quivered with terror, 

I felt I must turn around now, and break 
through the chain which seemed to bind 
me; and though a cold dew stood upon 
my brow, with a strong effort of will I did 
turn to see what was there. 

Was anything there? 

I thought so at first—something white, 
vaporous, and shadowy seeined to glide be- 
fore ine. 

I feltas though ny eyes were Starting 
froin their sockets,as though I miustsereain, 
only my tongue clove to the roof of ny 
mouth, and T could utter no sound, 

I felt as though [ inust fall, faint, die— 
iny knees knocked together from want of 
power—I became blind—the rooin appeared 
to switn and float before ine. 

I leant heavily against the wall, andscov- 
ered mry face with iny bands, 

Was that another sigh? I felt I 
know. 

I turned in the direction from which the 
sound came, and looked, really looked. 

There was nothing there. 

The moonbeams were streaining into the 
room with a strange white light; that was 
all. 

I felt outof patience with myself, 

What had come to ine 2?) Where were ny 
vaunted strong nerves ? 

Ismpatiently 1 crossed the floor and rang 
the bell, and the servant brought in the 
lainp and the tea-things. 

I saw her glance around in search of 
Harry. 

She had nevor found him absent before, 

She closec the windows and fastened the 
shutters, and the sense of fear passed away 
from me. 

I nade the tea, and, putting my 
embroidered ‘cozy’ over the pot, [ waited. 

The clock ticked on with Its quiet inono- 
tony, Cupid sat on bis rope of ormolu, and 
swang himself backwards and forwards 
with such regularity that [ felt inclined to 
box his ears, though up to that time IL had 
been charmed with iny pretty clock, and 
had thought the Cupid a bright idea, and 
very suited for a wedding present. 

The quarter struek—-the half-hour—a 
quarter to ten! 

I hastily snatehed off the ‘“‘cozy,’’ poured 
myself out some tea, and drank it; but I 
did not replace the steozy.”’ 

If Harry chose to be late, he might drink 
his tea cold ! 

I went into the hall: there stood our little 
silver flat candlestick, 

I lighed it, called to Mary to leave the 
tea-things where they were, and to go to 
bed. 

The girl looked surprised, and asked ‘if 
miaster had mis latehkey ?’’ [I answered = in 
the affirmative, and went straight upstairs. 

First | thought [ wouldn't say my pray- 
ers—lI felt too iniserable, and then TI re- 
membered how from babyhood I had 
knelt at my mother’s knees, night and 
morning, and what she had taught me, and 
again I seemed to see her sweet face bend- 
ing over me, and I was heartily ashamed of 
inyself. 
| ‘Then I knelt down, and asked pardon for 
ny hardness of heart and ill temper. 

Somehow everything appeared changed 
after that. 

I saw my own face in the glass. 

It was a softer and better face altogether 
than the one I had seen when I entered the 
roowul,. 

I took iny candlestick, and) went down- 
Stairs again and put the “cozy’’ on the tea- 
pot; and thinking Harry might be hungry 
after his walk, I went downstairs to the lar- 
der and fetched up some tongue,spread my 
best little afternoon tea-cloth over the table, 
and made everything look as tempting as 
possible, 

1 even added a sinall vase of roses to the 
repast, 

Then I ran upstairs with light footsteps, 
and a lighter heart, and drew up the blind 
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{ —-2., talking of our love and our 
ne. 


It had seemed a knowing, sympathetic | 
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and kiss bim, and tell him I had been a 
silly cross little wife; aud I smiled as | 
thought what his answer would be. 

I watched the gate by which he must 
enter. 

He must have been a long time coming, 
for 1 felt ny eyelids close, and more 
once I roused -y ed with a start and looked 
out again ; but I grew so tired of watching, 
and I fell asleep. 

All at once something awoke me—Heav- 
en only knows what—then I beard a toot- 
step aud glanced bastily down the garden. 

It was Harry !—yes, it was Harry. 

The tnoon was so bright that it was near- 
ly as light as in the day-time. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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and books that I began my school 
days. 

Not an unusual experience I believe, 
with boys. 

My parents were poor—though I have 
every reason to conclude that they were 
scrupulously honest. 

I began my school career rather late in 
lite—at about twelve years of age. 

But, previously to that, iny nuch loved, 
much abused, and long suffering mother 
had taught me to read and write,so that my 
brain was not altogether unfurnished when 
I went to school, 

It was a village school, ina remote dis- 
strict of Scotland. 

The master wasa tall, thin, cadaverous 
and kindly man, of considerable attain- 
ments, and with a strong affection for 
boys. 

Had it been otherwise he must have died 
younger—of a broken heart. 

I loved that man—but I worried him. 

A pang of tooth-ache-like remorse shoots 
through me still when I think of the sor- 
rows f caused that good man, but the pang 
is nitigated by the reflection that I lived to 
inake amends to him. 

I liked the school-days 


|: was with an intense hatred of lessons 


intensely first; 


| chiefly because I devoted myself entirely to 





pretty | 


| play and refused work. 


Besides, there was soinething amusing in 
the novelty of thing, and there was much 
interest in the mischief that could be done 
in school, 

In the deeds of daring and violence that 
could be done out of it,with the able assist- 
ance of a seore or 80 of boys of alinost every 
age and size. 

But the liking moderated with experience 
especialiy when the master, having tried 
every method of encouragement and _per- 
suasion in vain, adopted the trying method 
of keeping me in during play-hours, 

To escape this punishment I tried to learn 


a little. 


I was a bully when I went to school, be- 
ing big and strong for ny age. 

1 record the fact with shame, but it is 
soine satisfaction to be able to add 
that I was not a bully when I ‘eft it. 

My chief enemy, and, afterwards, dearest 
friend, saved ine froin that state. 

He and I were the biggest and strongest 
boys in the school. 

His naine was Tom Turner. 

Mine was, and still is, Jacob Fee. 

In nearly all respects Turner and I were 
Opposites. 

Hie was 


‘clever and stupious; I 


| stupid and idle. 


He was gentle and kind—especially to 


_ little boys; I rough and disobliging. 


in inv bedroom, and sat at the window to 
! 


watch for him. 

I knew what I meant to do. 

He should not let himeelt in with his 
latch-key, lute though he was; he should 
not wiiss his welcome hoine. 

This should not be a quarrel. 


It was sucha senseless thing to let a 

id envelop our hap ess twas not 

r af i’ 4 \’ 4 

| i 
‘\ 1 | saw h coming nm sf moon 
vyhit, l would ru ioOwn and Open the door 


, Din, and put wy arm around his neck, 
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He was usually 
booby. 

“You shouldn't be so hard on little 
Spinks’”’ he said to me in a quiet way, one 
day in the play-ground, ‘the can’t defend 
himself, you know.” 

‘You let mean’ little Spinks alone,” I 
replied angrily, yet with some hesitation, 
for I did not feel quite sure that I could 
thrash Turner. 

I expected a sharp rejoinder, 
inerely siniled and turned away. 

From that date I set Toin Turner down 
as « coward, and worried Spinks more than 
ever, just to spite him. 

Oue day I had been harder than usual on 
little Spinks,who was a mere buinan spider 
—-all leg* and arms,which no body to speak 
ot—when Tom called ne aside and quietly 
began to lecture me, just as if he bed been 
a grown-up man. 

1 kept down my indignation at first, hav- 
ing nade up my mind to have a quarrel 
with him, but the amiable tone of his voice 
subdued ine. 

“You should consider, Jacob,’’ he went 
on, taking no notice of my flushed tace and 
angry frown, “what a poor little squirrel of 
a thing Spinks is, and what a great power- 
tul fellow you are, , 

“It’s not fair, you know, and ne’s a kind- 
ly, harmless sort of a fellow too, 

‘Besides, if is poor mother knew how 
vou treat him it would almost break her 
heart, for she’s very delicate, and he is her 
only child. 

‘**You know I visited her last year, on my 
way froin London, in passing the village 
where she lives, 

“You've been there, haven’t you?” 

“No,” I replied, sulkily. 

“Oh!man, Jacob, you would enjoy 4 
visit to Spinks’ home,” returned Tom, stil! 
taking no notice of my state of mind, ‘it’s 

a sple 


leader, I invariably 


but he 


2 lid place for trout-fishing, with 
it roi of the des p oil) pools vou ar 
so fond of ind iots f sea-trout and Mrs 
Spinks 1s 30 kind and jolly—though so del 
lcate ; just like little Spinks hiinself, but of 


course a good deal larger.’’ 


Frou this point, Turner went on to de- 
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scribe his visit in such a cheery way, that I 
was forced into a better state of mind, 
though I did not forgive him for lecturing 
ine. 

It chanced that 1 received a lecture also, 
the saine evening, from our master. 

“Jacob, my boy,” he said, laying his 
large band gently on my head, “you onght 
to give more attention to your studies, and 
try to be a better boy. 

“You've got the elements of a smart man 
in you, but a man must be made Jacob. 

“Tt alad grows up without any self-train- 
ing he is generally fit for nothing, and only 
a trouble to society. 

“You're fond of your mother I think—are 
you not?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said 1, in some surprise at the 
question, 

“Then you would be sorry to give her 
pain, | Know, and your present course of 
conduct is sure to do that if you don’t 
mend, 

*You would be serry tosee your mother 
take bandfuls of her sinall income and 
fling it into the sea, would you not?” 

“Of course | would,sir,’’ said I,still more 
surprised. 

“Well, you have caused her to do that, 
for your school! fees might as well have been 
flung away for all the good you have done 
hitherto. 


“But come, I'll say no more just 
now. 

“| feelsure you will try to do better. 
You have only got to try, asking God to 


help you, and you're certain to suceeed. I 
expect to be proud of you yet,Jacob. There 
be off and play.” 

I was somewhat touched bv this brief re- 
prool, but not humbled, 

The lecturing tone assumed by Turner 
still rankled, and a feeling that I deserved 
severer treatinent than I received,inade me 
worse, 

I resolved to harden my heart. 

from that date became more mischievous 
and domineering as well as idle—-if possi- 
ble. 


Il saw that the mnaster was grieved, but 
did not eare, 
One day in autumn, some of us were 


silting on a rail swinging our legs and chat- 
ting. 

Turner was not there, but 
was. 

*) tell you what,”’ said I, referring to a 
remark made by one of the boys, “I think 
it is not only contemptible to try to learn 
one’s lessons, but ridiculous.”’ 

“T’d rather learn them than get 
ed,’’ said one. 

“Well, I would rather get whacked than 
learn them,’’? said I; “besides, of what 
earthly use are Latin and Greek I should 
like to know?” 

“Fellows can’t get along in the learned 
professions without them,’’said a boy whom 
we named Tiddler. - 

“He was a follower of Turner, and usual- 
ly kept pretty near him in the class, 

“Very true,” said I, with a look of mock 
respect ; ‘but as none of usintend to en- 
ter the learned professions except Doctor 
Tiddler and Professor Turner, we don’t 
want Latin or Greek; what 
fun.”’ 

“Hear! hear!’ burst from Spinks, who 
was an impressionable little fellow, and 
easily influenced for good or evil. 

His exclamation was so gennine and 
heartfelt that there wasa general laugh,and 
one of the boys suggested that, as little 
Spinks did not tnean to go in tor any of the 
learned professions, they should elect hitn 
“Professor of Fun.”’ ch 

This was unanimously agreed to, 

“But, come,’ said I, juinping down, ‘*we 
must pot spend allthe evening here idling. 
What shall we do?” 

‘(70 an’ study Greek,”’ said the newly- 
elected Professor of Fun; a suggestion 
which was received with a shout of deri- 
sive laughter, 

“T should like tohava some of old 
gie’s apples for supper,’’ said I. 

“But who's to crib thein ?” asked a large- 
headed boy, whose appé@arance reminded 
one of a tadpole. 

‘Little Spinks,’’ said I,‘‘of course. Come 
be off—and be sure that you take good 
ones, 

“T’ll follow, and watch to 
mischief happens you.” 


little Spinks 


el 


whack- 


Mag- 


see that no 


“It's asbametorob the poor old wo- 
man,’’ said Tiddier, 

“Til have nothing to do with it. I’m 
sure that Tom Turner would cGbject if he 


were here.”’ 


“Oh! you needn't come if you're afraid,” | 


said I, with asneer; ‘“andif there are any 
other cowardly Turnerites here, they may 
join you. 

“Whoever has got pluck will follow the 
Fees. Lead on, Spinks!” 

The greater nuinber of the boys followed 
me. 

Froin that date the school was divided 
into two sections—Turnerites and Fees. 

We went straight to the back wall of old 
Magyie’s garden,and I helped little Spinks 
over, desiring hiin to gather a capful and 
fetch them, and then he could return for 
more if thought desirable, 


My enemy Turner was fond of old Mag- 
F' , and frequently went to see her aud 
lave a chat. 

It chanced that he was visiting her on 


the evening 
pit S 
While sitting bes her, list , as 


ear 


we had decided to steal her ap- 


tr ™ 
on ff old Maggie’s 


Stealing of Ler apples by 


troubles was the 


Village boys, 


we want is | 


She had dilated extensively on the sub- 
ject and aroused her friend's anger. 

With a burst of indignation, he rushed 
out and caught Spinks in the act of making 
off with his second capful of apples. 

“What! Spinks? I should vot have ex- 
— this of you,” said Tom,releasing ny 

ittie vietim. 

“I didn’t wantto do it,” whimpered 
Spinks; “but I couldn't help it. - 

“Yes, yes; I understand. Who was it 
that set you on?” 

‘Please I don't want to tell.”’ 

lam convinced that brave little Spinks 
would have refused to tell to the end of the 
chapter, but I saved him further trouble. 
Wondering, as I stood behind the wall, 
what kept him 80 long, I shouted, “Come 
along, Spinks ; look sharp !"’ 

“Oh! I know now who did it,”’ said Tur- 
ner. 

‘470, ny boy. I'll relieve you of the ap- 
ples.”’ 

So saying, he carried the apples to the 
owner, and Spinks came and told me what 
had occurred. 

“T’ll thrash Tom Turner for this,’’ I said, 
bitterly, as we returned to the school. 

For some time past I had made up my 
inind to tight bim. 

On several occasions 1 had proved mnyseif 
to be possessed of a little more bodily 
strength than Tom. 

And as regarded endurance and pluck, I 
felt quite at ease on these points. 

Opportunity soon offered. 

One day [| was upa tree, bird-nesting, in 
one of the lanes near our school, 


the tree before climbing it. 

Just as 1 laid ny handson the nest, in 
which there were tour eggs, I heard voices 
below, and, looking down, observed ‘Tur- 
ner, Tiddler, and Tadpole passing. 
down his books in that said 
Tom. 

“] am the careless fellow!’ I shouted. 
At the same time I flung the nest straight 
into his upturned face. 

The result was better than 
pected. 


fashion,”’ 


I had ex- 


ing on his forehead, poured over his eyes 
and nose. 

This was received with a shout of laugh. 
ter by the other boys. 
with doubled fits, and asked if he would 
fight me.”’ 

“Not if I can help it,’’ said Tom, quietly 
wiping his face. 

Amazed at his forbearance I scarce knew 
how to act. 

At last I said, sneeringly, “I never quite 
believed you to be a coward until to- 
day.”’ 

“Whether I’in a coward or not is, perhaps 
doubttul ; but I came under a promise not 
to quarrel with vou if I could avoid it, and 
you see, Jacob, I'm trying to keep my 
promise, though it’s not easy.”’ 

‘Perhaps that will imake it less easy,’ I 
said, suddenly fetching him what was 
| meant to beaslapinthe face; but by a 
prompt withdrawal of his head he let iny 
band pass. 

Instantly I fetched him another slap 
with the left hand, but he caught my wrist, 
and stopped it. 





voice, ‘I will fight you,but it must be done 
in the regular way, on the green.” 
Satistied with this, L left him, to prepare 
for the encounter. 
The green was a level piece of turf close 
to school, beside a stream, which, at’ that 





of a mill-dam. 

We had named the pool the black 
It was the scene of all our school fights. In 
| class that dav I was unvsually quiet, for 
could not help thinking of the impending 
fight. 

I felt that it would bea hard one,toough I 
never for a moment doubted the result. 

To keep my mind off the subject I ap- 
plied inyself to iny lessons, and acquitted 
myself in a way that gratified the master 
and amazed the boys. 

The fight was to come off 
hours. 

The boys assernbled with high 


_ 


after sehool 


expecta- 


tions, something unusually ‘stiff’ being 
anticipated, and they were not disap- 
pointed. 

I wason the ground with my friends 
and backers before my adversary ap- 
peared. 


**Don’t make to much of a burst at first,’’ 
said one boy, “play with him till you see 
what he’s inade of.’’ 

“I'd advise you to goin forsloggin’, 
another. 


’ 


* said 





“Yes, Knock the wind out of hit at 
| once,” said Tadpole, ‘be's an English fel- 
| low, you know, and may bother you with 


| science.”’ 

Ashe spoke Tom appeared. 

Hie walked stnartly towards tne, with his 
usual pleasant sunile on bis face, and held 
out his hand. 

“Come,J acob,’ he said, “shake hands,and 
let us give up this affair. 

“Why should we fight? I ain quite will- 
ing to adinit that you are eock of the schoo! 


and have no desire ty give or receive black 
eyes, 
” 6¢Raside , ‘ <d me ore } . 7 
esides, you Injured tine more than 
injured you, so that you've no occasion to 
Dear INALICe. 
Y i called @a care ss ‘ ~ 


4 il. D 
VOras. 
“Truly he soffereth long,”’ 


cried one ot 


i the boys with a sneer aud 4 laugh, quoting | 


I had flung down my books at the foot of | 


“T wonder what careless fellow has flung | 


It hit him fair, and the four eggs, burst- | 


I leaped to the ground, strode up to Tom | 


“Come, Jacob,” said he, in a rather stern 


place, was formed into a deep pool by ineans 
| 


hole, 


EVENING POST. — 


from the Bible, which, it was weil known, 
Tom Turner read daily. 

“1 am taught,”’ said Tom, turning grave- 
ly to the last speaker, *‘as far as lies in me, 
tolive peaceably with all men. IL have 
tried to do thisand find it impossible to 
live peaceably with Jacob Fee—therefore 


He stopped, pulled off his jacket, rolled 
up his sleeves, and threw himself into the 
pugilistic attitude. 

We did not trouble ourselves about cere- 
mony in that shool, 

We had neither seconds, bottles, 
sponges. 

[ went at him at once, and, remembering 
the advice of Tadple, made a tremendous 
blow at his face, 

Tom searcely moved a muscle; he mere- 
ly put his head a little toone side and let 
the blow pass, 

Like lightning I delivered my left. 

Tom let it pass in the same way. 

Surprised and maddened [ sent in 
other blow, lunging to my full extent, 

He merely drew back froin tho waist and 
the blow fell short. 

At the saine moment I received a tap on 
the bridge of ny nose which raised a host 
of stars in inv imagination. 

In short, I found tnyself atthe mercy of 
a well-trained boxer. 

Perceiving this I grew desperate, and 
| sprang at my adversary with the intention 
| of grappling him, but he stepped lightly t 

one side and T shot past him. 

This would have been a trifling imatter 
| had we not edged rather near tothe river. 
In my blind rage] went head-foremost into 


an- 








the deep pooi, already mentioned as the 
blaek hole. 

| JT could not swim. 

| I rose with a gurgling ery and sank 
again. 


drowning. He 
instantly 
while 
the 


‘Turver knew that 1 was 
was a splendid switnmer, and 
sprang in and dragged him under, 
the boys shouted in consternation on 
bank. 

‘The cries soon brought assistance, but,ere 


itarrived we had been sucked within the 
influence of the dam where the = stream 
| went under the sluice with great viol- 
ence, 


As we struck the sluice T caught it. 


| ‘Turner held on tome but was drayyed 
partially under. 
Another moment and two powerful 


countrymen bad hold of me,and pulled tie 
out. 

They had more difficulty with Turner. 
His right leg had got entangled, and, tn 
| dragging him foreibly, they broke it, 
| ‘This event was the great turning point in 
my school-boy life. 


Remorse began to tell upon me while 
they carried him home, but words cannot 
describe ,he agony of iny mind when, a 
fortnight afterwards, T was adiitted to his 
room and saw hit lying, amere wreck of 
his former self, but with the old kindly 
stnile on his face, as he stretched out luis 

| thin hand. 

“We'll be friends now, Jacob, won't 
we ?”’ he said, with a twinkle in his eye. 

I could not speak. 

| The thought that [had brought 

this, in spite of his desire to be 

overwhelimed ime. 

{ could only seize his hand, bury iny face 
in the bed-elothes, and sob. 

“Never mind, Jacob,’’ he said, cheerily ; 
“T shall beall right soon,and then we shall 
have the tight out—a litile further from the 
black hole.”’ 

Sut Tom Turner did 

SOOT. 

He becaine worse and worse. 

The wetting and the accident combined 
to throw him into a fever, which left tain 
| to all appearance a confirmed invalid and a 

cripple, so that he was obliged to yive up 

all idea of returning to school. 
“TJ would not mind it so much,’ he said 
to me, some months afterwards, with a fee- 


him to 
friendly, 


not get all right 


ble effort to be cheery, “if it had not stop 
ped my golnyg to sehool, 
“You vee, lL had setiny heart on being a 


and one has not much ehanee 
Hut ¢rod'’s 


learned man 
of being that without a teacher. 
will be done, 
| “J don’t grumble, Jacob, though [ can’t 
help wishing very hard that it had been 
otherwise.”’ 


| [formed agreat resolve while he was 
speaking, but said no word about it. 
I determined to apply tysell, heart and 
| soul, to study until T should rot only reach 


but pass the point where Tom lett oft, and 
then I would become his teacher, carr 
him on, step by step, as [ advanced! 

To make a long story short—I earried out 
my resolution. 

It was harder work than [ had expected, 
but | persevered. 

My love for Tous Turner bad becoine in- 
tense. 

I feltlike ahigh pressure engine with 
extra stearn on and the safety-vaive screw- 
ed down. 

The amazement of the boys at the chars 
in memay be mnagined. 

[ took no notice of either 
held on inv way. 

Soon | came upto Tom 


r 
Jy ithe 


eondition, but 


Shot past hin; then reveate 1 ny desiy 
and took hitnit 

foun was ehartned j i i 
expressibly yrat 

4") ‘ < 

ei) 


But the best is boii 
pecotmne a coniirined lnVva 
A new doctor, who eauie bo vi put 
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Village, seemed to understand his case pet- 
ter than the old one, 

Atall events he eflected an almost per. 
fect cure,so that Toin's liurp became seirce- 
ly perceptible, and his general strength 
was so much restored, that heand I atter- 
wards had many long geological and bo- 


| tanical rambles over the surrounding coun 


nor | 


try incompany with littl Spinks and the 
rest of the evening class, 

\nd this was no mere flash in the 
pan 

We persevered to the end. 

roi the date ot that fight the boys were 
Turnerites, our village ool commenced 


| & prosperous career, and our kind, old mas- 


ter had the satisfaction of living to see it 


| wound, 


become one of the most noted in the dis- 
trict for turning out well-educated boys. 

Finally — Toin Turner beeamé a real 
“Professor''—a Professor of Theology. 

And Viddler became a real doctor of 
medicine. 

The ‘Tadpole also caine off with flying 
colors. 

His body grew up to his head, insomuch 
that he becaine a fine, strapping fellow,and 
a Professor of Natural History in one of 
our colonial colleges, r 

But little Spinks had the most brilliant 
eareeroft us all; for he grew into big 
Spinks, and became « general, after fight- 
ing the battles of his country in every quar- 
ter of the globe, 

\nd his little tmother—who never rrew 
big—lived to rejoice over her “darling 
boy” to a fabulous old age; till ahe was too 
deat to hear, and too old to understand, his 
adventurous tales, 

Hutof all the battles he deseribed, that 
which the old lady loved to hear of best 


was the celebrated and long remembered 
fighton the green, which ended in Tom 
Turner juinping after me into the black 


hole, 
- i 


Scientific and Useful. 


Berns anpScatos.—PFor burns or sealds 
nothing Is incre soothing than the white of 
anegg, Which may be poured over the 
Itis softer asa varnish for a burn 
than collodion, 


ity WHerws.—Small fly wheels, cast 

hotlow and toaded with lead, is a foreign 
notion that promises to become popular in 
this country. They aflord the same centrb 
fuyal power asthe large wheel, cost less, 
and take up less room, 
AND Saut-WateR.—A German 
bread made with sea- 
Water us # Wonoderltul remedy against 
serofula and disorders resulting from in- 
suflictent nourishment. Seawater ought 
to stand twelve hours before being used tor 
making dough, in order to free it free it 
from iimpurities, Bread made with it, it is 
said, hasan unpleasant taste, 

A Parent CaNnk.—Berlin) has given 
birth toan inventor, who has taken out a 
patenton no less an invention than that of 
acane, holding «a sewWwing-tnachine in its 
head. [tis said to bea very neat, practica- 
bloand recommendable thing; antortunate- 
ly, however, the individuals carrying canes 
are, asarule, notin the habit of sewing, 
and those that are do not carry canes, 


Bkeap 
doctor re commends 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS, 
are Satd to be the sixteen Atmerican inven- 
Lions of world-wide adoption, The cotton 
vin, the rotary printtoge press, steam navi 
gation, the hot-air mimachine, the sewing ma- 
chine, the india-rubber industry, the ma- 
chine tmanutacture of horseshoes, the sand 
blast foryraving, the pauyge lathe, the grain 
elevator, artificial ice making ona large 
scale, the electro-magnet in its practical 
application, and the telephone, 


The following 


——_> 


Farm and tbharden. 


(‘Oonds It is cliatmed by 
} rie: coal Lock Zrower 
never pe permitted to stand ona 
such as olank, brick, 


->_ 


our most ex- 
should 
hard floor 
stoeneor eetment, until 


“that colts 


alter they area year old, as hard floors are 
' t jlare: Uhie feet and litsites. 
Bankhnep Wier. Barbed wire can be 


usedfiis a tenee against hops by putting the 
lower wire tour inches fromthe ground and 


the next wire a foot or fourteen jnoches 


beicehieer This fences does not meed to be 
high if hoys only are to be enelosed, 
Pik WAY IN NEBRASKA.—-The Men 


nonites in Nebraska build dans across the 
ravines ou their farts, and in that way pro 

fo an abundances of stock water. They 
stock many of their ponds with fish and 
ulilize others by raising large wuuuibers of 
Wit fowls, 

Piowing A FreLuo.—In order to lay out 
shield so as to plow it without having the 
tear tread Upon the plowed land, find the 

nire of gach end, and set up stakes. Then 
tenet Stake, in a direet dine 


With of the 


iit if } 


Lithe olher one one-half the 


1. sel up new stakes at this point ar 
eit plow, 
[Hh GAKDEN.—The fariner who has 
t Sept yarden i868 almost sure 
! i Kept fart a ' 
4 i ‘ | nie t 
~ ’ ! I 
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_ “THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 
62.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
1 —or,— 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1884! 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we 


have concluded to reduce our Club Rates to such 
Pur 


figure for this year as to place Post with- 


in the reach of all, We are determined to get a very 
large list of new subscribers, andin order to do 60 we 


will receive subseriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 

IN CLUBS OF TEN, 
And, as an inducement to send aclub, we will give 
a gratiscopy for every club of 10 at $1.00 cach, 
mwember, we will not send a slugle copy for less than 
2.00; and in order to get the reduced rate, one must 
send atleast ten subscriptions, We cannot send a less 


number for less than §@2,00 each. 


Think of it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 


year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for 810,00! 

Those who send Clubs, can alterwards add names at 
$1. Co ench, 

We hope and trust that cach of our prevent sub 
scribers will seed a club at the new rates, A little ef- 


fort cannot fall to secure one, and they will thereby 


ta raising the circulation of so good a paper as THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, 


As to THE lost, there are few in this country, or 


any other country, whoare not familiar with it. 


America, and for more than half acentury M has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Famlly Jour- 


nal in the United States For the coming vear we 


have secured the best writers of this country and 


Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction, 
We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the fleld as carly as possi- 


ble, and make large additions to their lists, 


prices to club subseribers by the reduced rate are so 


low that if the matter is properly explained, very few 
a first 


who desire -Class Iiterary paper will hesitate 


lo subscribe atonce, and thank the getter-up of the 


club for bringing the paper to their notice, Remem- 


the paper an entire year, 





How to KBemit. 
Payment for ‘Juke Post when sent by mall should 
When 


money in a reg- 


be in Money Orders, Bauk Checks, or Drafts, 


neither te obtainable, send the 


istered letter, Every postmaster in the country is 


required to register letters when requested, Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 


whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 


tered letter. 





Change cf Address, 
desiriag their address changed, will 


to Mee 


Kubecribere 


please give their former por as well es their 





preseait address. 











Te Correspondents. 

















' In every case sendus) rs ame and address 
f you wish an answer Af thie r ‘ red is 
not of general we ca snewer the 
peper, senna | A. au 
Addre- a 
THE SATURDAY FEVENING POST 
dock lbwa, Philadelplia, Pa, 





Office, 7MHaacem Street. 












Ree | 


glory?” 
| rilegious. 


THE OLD AND YOUNG. 

‘Respect your elders,’’ is a phrase fe- | 
miliar to all of us from the days of our ear- 
liest childhood. When we had done with 
**pot-hooks and hangers’’ in our copy books, 
and were promoted to the writing out of 
various proverbs and maxims, such as, ‘Be 
good and you will be happy,’’ ‘‘Patience 
and perseverance conquer all things,’ ‘‘Idle 
folks take most pains,’’ we may be sure 
that ‘‘Respect your elders’’ had a conspicu- 
ous place among these trite instructions 
concerning our mora] conduct and future | 
way of life. 

In those days we respected our elders in 
fear and trembling, knowing that they were 
quite capable of carrying out their threats 
of ‘dark corners’ and ‘‘rods in pickle ;’’ 
though when they were young they had no 
need to be ever reminded of such tor 
ments—they were too good and obedient! 
And so the years roll on, and we spring | 
from childhood to youth, and ‘‘Respect for 
our elders’’ begins to darken around us like 
a cloud betokening storm. 

We have our ways of thinking—our 
fresh, new, perhaps foolish ways ; our el- 
ders have their old ways of thinking, and 
cannot change them—would not it they 
could, 

Why should elderly persons take such 
extreme pleasure as they do in 
spirits of 





damping 
and discouraging the high the 
young! Why the ardent youth 
that he is sure to have all his ambitions dis 


remind 


appointed {—why, if he has a high thought | 
the world 
him, 


or a noble scheme, tell him that 


is ungratetul, and does not want his 


thought, or his schemes ? 

Why notlet him find this truth out for 
himself’—if it be a truth. Why darken the 
brow of a bright girl, by telling her that 
preasures are vanities, that love is a snare, | 
and that marriage means nothing but good 
housekeeping and the care of children? 
Why cannot the elders leave young souls 
to the dreams which are wrapt completely 
them like ‘‘trailing clouds of 

It is always unjust, and often sac 


round 


to learn 
as the youngsters, 
hu 


so de 


Asarule, the elders need 
many of life 
They need, above all things, to learn 
mility—that virtue which they 


as 


lessons 


are 


| Sirous toinstillinto youthful minds—humil 
(itv that will bear patiently a remark trom a 


younger without flatly 


contradicting it— 


humility that sits well on the old as on the 


|) young. 
be doing to themselves and friends a favor, and assist | 


| ‘wake 
domestic circles. 


ber, the getter-up of a club of 10 wets a free copy of | : i P 
mn 7s , blood have a dignity of their own, as well 


gs- | grumbling, growling, 


tablished tn 182, it i@ the oldest paper of its kind ip | tory, obstinate father? 


Our | 


| 


Mutual respect is what is needed in all 
Is it’ possible expect 
the most good-natured of sons to be always 
mild, smiling, amiable and submissive to a 
sneering, contradic- 
Or the most patient | 
of daughters to be respecttul to a fidgety, 
fussy, fault-finding mother? Parents 
very fond of speaking of the ‘young peo 
ple,’’ asif youth were somewhatof acrime, | 
they it; but 
youth is a great and charm, ¢ 
powerfulas the fragrance of flowers, and | 
flowers are ever young. 


to 


are 


because no longer possess 


powertul is 


But advice from the elders must not be 
thrown or hurled at the youngers ; if so, 
they will not take it. It must be insinu- 


| ated, gently suggested, tor the youngers are 


| 
| 
} 


| always proud, 


Respect the youngsters; youth and hot 


as wrinkles and gray hair. 


-_- —_—— 


A a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


IN Paristhe municipal schools are now 
visited regularly twice a month by medical 
inspectors, Who also are required to attend 
in urgent cases. It is hoped by these means 


There are 126 of these doctors, and they re- 
ceive #160 a year each. 

A CuicaGco company are building ma- 
chines for consolidating various waste pro- 


ducts into compact blocks for use as fuel. 
Sawdust, shavings, ete., are pressed into 
moulds so that 400 to 900 cubic feet of the 





| 40 cubic feet of blocks of convenient siz 


and form to be used as fuel 
Paris is regarded as foremost in the 
“ ba 
ac’ ty . nm Line Fre mé capita st 
provided with work-shops. At present they 


jturn out articles of wood from planing | 


' changed. 


| 
to limit the spread of contagious diseases. | ; 
| latest style of flower decorations for a din. 


loose material are compacted into less than | 


| benches and lathes. It is proposed soon to 


add iron to the materia] to be operated on. 
This manual training is an addition to the 
ordinary studies ot a primary school; the 
boys appear to like it, and it gives a new 
form ot activity to their minds, and valu- 
able exercise to their muscles. 

Tue Massachusetts Legislature is consid- 
ering a bill prohibiting the locking or bolt- 
ing of factory entrances during the hours 
the employes are at work. Many mills lock 
their doors in the morning, and do not open 
them until evening, so that the work peo- 
ple cannot slip outand in when they like. 
In case of fire ora panic, however, great 
loss ot life would doubtless occur through 
this practice. 

Tue style otf dancing has improved in 
England during the last three or four 
years, the wild waltzes and mad galops 
having given way to ademand for the cere- 
monious old minuet. ‘‘We are sorry to 
learn, however,’’ says a leading paper, 
“that many young gentlemen bob their 
heads, instead of bowing, and that there is 
a cubbishness in some of them which 
makes them ashamed to be graceful in the 
society of ladies.”’ 

Tne recent formation of societies for the 
cremation of the dead in New Orleans, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and Philadelphia, shows that 
the reform is spreading with some rapidity, 
and that before long the method of the dis- 

the dead will be radically 
The New York society reports 
that already $12 000 of the stock of the 
company Which proposes to build a crema- 
in the metropolis, has been taken, 


position of 


tory 


| and that aspot for its erection will shortly 


be chosen. 


OnE of the latest things in Parisian milli- 
nery is the use made of cats in the adorn- 
ment of women. Small stuffed kittens are 
fashionable as the ornaments of large- 
brimmed hats, and the effect of these tiny 
tigerish animals on the head-dress of the 
fair is certainly striking. So far only one 
kitten at a time has been worn, but the la- 
dies’ hatters will probably soon, embold- 
ened by introduce a head-gear 
containing a whole family group of cat and 
kittens co uplete. 


success, 


Many young ladies of high social posi- 
tion in this and other cities have seta novel 
fashion, which is simply that of taking pri- 
vate lessons in dressmaking. This origin- 


ated firstasa sort of revolt against the 


enormous prices asked by fashionable mo- 
distes for the creation of their dainty robes. 
‘Let the good work go cn!’ so say the 
fathers and brothers who, for, lo, these 
many years have grimly suffered themselves 
to be plundered by these extortioners, in 
whose experienced hands the ‘‘society girl”’ 
and the society giri’s mother have been as 
clay in the hands ot the potter. 

Tue vice of gambling was recently so 
prevalent among the students of a leading 
college in the eastern part of this country, 
that the faculty were compelled to take 
summary measures of cure. It was found 
that one of the students had lost every dol- 
lar in his possession, every article of furni- 
ture in his room, and every stitch of cloth- 
ing on his person ; and that another stu- 
dent was in reality a professional gambler, 
who had entered the institution for the sole 
purpose of fleecing the students. When he 


_ was dismissed from college, he still contin- 


ued in the neighborhood, and it was im- 
possible to get rid of him. 


An intelligent florist says that the very 


ner-table, is to have roses of different col- 


ors with the long stems and leaves laid 


' around the edge ot the table—for instance, 


one big rose beside each plate—a red, white, 
yellow, and so on, the stem of one flower 
of another. On the 
very edge of the table isa border of smilax. 


touching the leaves 
is 
the names of 
isa brightly-polished calla 


The central flower decoration 
in vogue A novel card for 


wuests at t able 


ly-leaf laid beside ach plate with = th 
Writing in Menus al iS a gel 

A ramous New York lawyer, in behalf 
of the New York Bar Association, has 





no longer 


asked the judges of the Court of Appeals 
of that State to wear gowns hereatier, simi- 
lar to those in use among Episcopal clergy- 
men, and which, indeed, is the uniform of 
all English judges as well as the justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It has also been proposed that when 
judges enter acourtroom the lawyers and 
all others present shall rise, and stand un- 
covered until they are seated. It is thought 
that the greater respect thus shown to 
judges, and the sense of sacredness which 
will thus attach to the office, would raise 
the tone of our judiciary, and improve the 
morale of the bench. 


“T pon’T like all this talk about the ex- 
travagance of women,”’ said a kind hus- 
band and father. ‘‘Doubtless there are 
many wives whoruin their husbands by 
extravagance in dress—too many of them— 
but for all that, the mass of women are not 
inclined to dress as richly as their hus- 
bands desire. It is only the foolish votar- 
ies of fashion, who have been educated by 
foolish fathers and mothers to believe that 
the chief end and aim ot women is to dress 
better than other women, who run to ex- 
tremes in that direction. I think, formy 
part, that women are more economical than 
menin everything. Give your wife the 
household purse, and ten chances to one 
you won't regret it. This general and out- 
spoken condemnation of woman’s extrava- 
gance is absolutely injurious to society, 
and impresses young men with false no- 
tions of the sex.’’ 


Ir is said that the house of the future 
will be of glass. The manutacture of that 
transparent material has reached such per- 
fection, that it is claimed a glass house 
would be superior in every respect to one 
of wood. brick, or stone. Glass can be cast 
in any shape, and in blocks ot any size. It 
is quite as hard and durable, and would not 
be more costly than granite. It will take 
any color, and be made to imitate perfectly 
any known precious stone. The proverb 
about the danger of throwing stones in 
glass houses isa mistaken one, for huge 
cobble-stoneg would not hurt the material 
under consideration. What a splendid sight 
would be a city of glass! How it would 
sparkle in the sunlight, and reflect all the 
colors of the rainbow ! Some of our young 
readers may live to see not one but many 
cities of which the houses will be built 
principally of glass. 

ANTI-VIVISECTIONISTS in this country 
will hear with regret of the blow which 
their cause has sustained in Germany. The 
question whether vivisection should be pro- 
hibited in educational establishments, and 
its abuse punished by law, was handed over 
at the last German Parliamentary session to 
the Government for decision. The Minis- 
terof Education referred the matter to the 
medical faculties. The verdict of the Com- 
mittee of the Berlin University, composed 
ot the ablest of German medical men, was 
published a few days ago, stating that vivi- 
section is essential for both students and 
scholars ; that without it tarther progress in 
physiology becomes impossible, and that no 
definite judgment can be formed by  stu- 
dents if they have not been taught by ex- 
periments the most important laws of 
life. Doctors are pretty much the same all 
the world over. 


It said that we spend in this country 
$100,000,000 per annum on education. This 
includes, of course, our costly colleges as 
well as our economical common schools. 
Yet, somehew we are far ahead of some 
other nations in the matter of illiteracy. In 
1870, 14 per cent. of our whole people could 
not write. In 1880 this percentage was re- 
duced to only 12. Of the 36,751,000 per. 


| sons over 10 years old, 5,000,000 cannot 


read, and 6,239,000 cannot write. Over 
half of this 6,000,000 are colored people. Ot 


| ; 
| our whole population 17 per cent. are illit: 


| erate. 


In Germany or Switzerland barely 
2 per cent. of the population cannot read 
or write. Then in Europe,art and technical 
schools for making lads skilful workmen 
are vé ry common 


They are almost un 


known hers The fact is, our state schools 
sn ipplemented by some nationa 
oft, m ¢} —_ : 

Hort 0 part of the general govern 


; 


ment to train our population not only in 
reading and writing, but in learning how to 
, Work and earn a livelihood. | 










































BY J. C. 





O little bird ! sing sweet among the leaves, 

Safe hid from sight, beside thy downy nest : 

The rain falls, murmuring to the drooping eaves 
A low refrain, that sults thy music best. 

Bing sweet, O bird! thy recompense draws nigh— 
Four callow nestlings ‘nea h the mother's wing, 
So many flashing wings that by and by, 


Will cleave thesunny air. O sing, sing {| 


(Sing, O my heart! Thy callow nestlings sleep, 
Safe hidden ‘neath a gracious folding wing, 

Until the time when. from their slumber deep, 
They wake, and soar in beauty. Sing. heart, sing!) 


O little bird ! sing sweet. Though rain may fall, 
And though thy callow brood thy care require, 
Behiad the rain-cloud, with its trailing pall, 
Shineth undimmed the gracious golden fire. 

Sing on, O bird ! por of the cloud take heed ; 

For thou art heritor of glorious spring ; 

And every field is sacred to thy need— 

The weaith, the beauty, thine. O sing, bird, sing! 


(Sing, O my heart ! sing on, though rain may pour; 

Sing on; for unawares the winds will bring 

A drift of suushine to thy cottage door, 

Aud arch the clouds with rainbows. Sing, heart, 
sing!) 


0 bird | sing sweet. What though the time be near, 
When thou shalt sit upon the swaying bough, 
With no sweet mate, no nestling by to hear 

rhe bubbling song thou sing’stto glad them now! 
Thy task was done, fulfilled in sweet spring days. 
In golden summer, when thy brood take wing, 
Shalt thou not still have left ahy mn of praise ; 
Because thy work is over? Sing, bird, sing ! 


(Sing, Omy heart! What if thy birds have flown ? 
Thou hadst the joy of their awakening. 
And thousand memories left thee for thine own ; 


Sing thou, for task accomplished. Sing, heart sing!) 


The Ghaist 0’ Ghairlee 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 








F course in these practical times no one 
really believes in ghosts. 

If one percieves anything now that 
one is justified in considerating abnormal, 
one regards it steadily, analyses it calinly ; 
and, if it persistently declines disappearin 
under that treatinent, one turns over, and, 
while dozing off again, inerely reflects that, 
as our digestion is so obviously out of order 
it will be as well to see the family doctor in 
the moruing. 

All this if we happen to see our ghost 
when in bed—which spot, 1 will maintain, 
is the very best whence we can witness the 
= 

bere is not only a feeling of security in 
it, but also the old-fashion and effective 
last resource of pulling the bed-clothes 
over the head, if things get too alarming. 

The incident that 1 am about to relate oc- 
curred to myself when on a visit to an old 
house far in the wilds of Rossshire. 

Scotland is par excellence, the land of 
visions. 

Few are the places that have not some 
tradition, more or less ghostly, attached to 
them. 

Gloomy and grim stand the old houses, 
frowning down froin the rocks, or buried 
ainong dark fir-trees ; and there is a cause 
for their forbidding aspect. 

The sullen shadow of past crimes hangs 
over then. 

If we could eyer expect revelations from 
the other world, and those revelations of an 
unpleasant character, it isin one of thee 
time honored abodes. 

Last autuinn I was invited by my dear 
old friend, or rather inv dear father’s dear 
old friend, the Laird o’ Ghairlee, to make 
one of a shooting-party assembled there. 

I was aware that Ghairlee was a desirable 
location wherein to find oneself when the 
grouse-shooting begins. 

Sport is good there, if any where; and, 
moreover, the laird owned a covey of pret- 
ty daughters, who would be sure to make 
things liveiy and pleasant. 

Personally I do not care for a party coin- 
posed solely of my own sex. 

It is apt to become heavy and wearisoine. 

The inen's bad points develop with fear- 
some Tapidity in such a forcing atmosphere. 

No, give ine the judicious mixture so 
evidently intended by kindly Providence ! 

When I ain middle-aged, and have coine 
into the fine legacy of gout left me by too 
generous progenitors, I may alter my opin- 
ion, but not now, while I have still a tew 
attractions left. 

1 arrived then, at Ghairlee Station full of 
hope, and prepared for enjoyinent. 

I brought with me my choicest guns and 
my beloved violin, without which 1 never 
travel. 

Ghairlee itself is a curious old house ; the 

es run about it in an extremely com- 
plicated tashion, up one step a room, down 
two steps into it, and so on. 

The hal! isa portion of the old tower ; 
the walls of iminense thickness, 

Many additions have been made at inter- 
vals by different lairds, long siuce gathered 
to their fathers. 

I did not see all this the night of my ar- 
rival—in sooth, it was so dark that I could 
distinguish very little as the dog-cart spun 
up the avenue; butI did not notice 
that we turned a very sharp corner rounda 


block of building, while, on the other hard, | 


I heard tne roaring of a torrent far below. 

“Hold on, sir !"’eried the groom; a warn- 
ing que needed, for I nearly tound myseif 
Over the side of the trap, so abrupt was the 
swerve. 

The next moment we drew up before the 
door, barred and studded with tron nails. 

Ligot was pouring trom the hall, and the 
laird, surrounded by a howling bodyguard 


of Scotch terriers, come forward to greet | 


me, 


; 


| that passage, 








“Whisht, dogs! Come in, laddie; de- 
je senoge to see ye again. Bless me, you look 
other than when you were newly over your 
jaundice !”’ 

Here we reached the drawing-room, 
which was gained by mounting a low stair- 
way and traversing a large corridor thickly 
carpeted, and furnished with several pieces 
of antique workinanship—eabinets and so 
on. The drawing-room was at the far end, 
und there were again a few steps leading to 
it alone. 

By the side of these steps and against the 
wall stood a fine press or cupboard of mar- 
queterie, quaintly inlaid, and used tor stow- 
ing away odds and ends; and here my 
tuneful beauty, in his embroidered case, 
found a refuge after a day or two. 

Report had not exagyerated the charins of 
the laird’s daughters. 

There were four of them, but the young- 
est was merely a child—a most charming 
one, it is true but she does not count. 

The other three ranged from sixteen to 
twenty-two, all delightful ages ! 
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I found, after atime, that the oldest was | 


already A ; but there remained 
the adorable second and the exquisite third. 


This last was, perhaps, just a shade too | 


young to understand sentiment; but the 


second, whose lovely name of ‘Mavie’ was, | 


I regret to say, derived from Malvina, the 
odious cognomen of a distant relative, had 
tastes inuch akin to iny own. 

She loved inusic, so do I; and many 
were the duets we treated each other to. 

Time went on, weeks passed; weeks 
were gone with all too great rapidity. 

The cream ofthe shooting was over, and 
reluctantly I prepared to return London- 
wards; in fact, I had arrived at 
evening in Ghairlee. 

We were gathered inthe drawing-room, 


the party much diminished by this ti . | 
segs d ; d 7 = “es | was perpetrated he is there, 


one or two men still remained ; anda few 





} 


We were seated, and the cigars in faly 
swing, when Dugald observed quietly. 

“You looked awfully queer when you 
came back just now. Was anything wrong? 

I reiated what I had seen. 

He listened placidly. 

“Well, vou tuay consider yourself a 
favored party’’ (pufl); ‘you've seen the 
house ghost.’’ 

I was rather annoyed at his speaking so 
lightly, and said somewhat tartl y— 

“IT should invest in a better looking one, 
if | were you—a bigyer brute it’s never 
been inv tuck to come across I" 

“Don't be angry, old boy; though you 
did look jolly seared. I had forgotten all 
about the thing till lsaw you so ‘raised.’ 
The story is simply this: One of the old 
lairds, far back in the annals of Ghairlee, 
had among his cousins aman of bad char- 
acter and a turbulent. 

“Many were the offences he committed 
and the rows that ensued, 

“At last an opportunity offered itself to 
the laird, and he took it, and, as he thought 
got rid of his unruly relative altogether, 
But the villian had sworn revenge in = the 
usual style; and he kept his eye about. 
In due course the world revolved, and he 
got his turn, 

“It happened—how is not on record—that 


| (thairlee was left for a short tine with but 


| is the genuine old 


ny last 


neighbors, who had come over to dinner, | 


were grouped about the large lofty room, 


talking local gossip. | ing 


There was a quiet comfortableness over 
everything, and I was remarking to Mavie 
the Tonal contrast I should find to-inmorrow 
between this cosy home seene and my 
London rooms, a subject 1 have usually 
found create for me much sympathy, when 
the laird approached. 


“O, Forsyth,’” he said, ‘where is the 
sketch of the old tower you were making 
esterday ? I want to show it to Mrs. 


MeNeile. 
low.”’ 

I was willing enough, so was Mavie. 

After soine inoments’ fruitless search, I 
remembered I had left the drawing in imy 
room, whither I hastened. 

The large corridor was illuminated by a 
lainp; asmaller passage led away {rom it, | 
and my room opened into this passage, now | 
in profound darkness. 

There were candlesticks on a table, but, 
knowing the way #o well, I did not stop to 
take one, and went gaily along towards ny 
door. 

I had found it, and was about to turn the 
handle, when I saw before ine, a few feet 
distant, a ian crouching, with his ear close | 
against the wall level with my door. | 

He slowly turned his head and stared | 
straight at ime. 

It occurred to me that a more evil ex- 
pression | had never encountered, so full | 
was it of threatening hate and devilish pur- 
pose. 

I stood fascinated, watching the man. 

Presently, with hand outspread feeling 
along the wall, he began creeping towards 
me; at the saine moment the distnal howl- 
ing of adog, apparently in one of the rooins, 
becaine audible. 

This sound and the action on his 
seeined to release iny faculties. 

] dashed at hitn—inade a yrab at his coat 
collar--struck the wall: the inan was gone! 

I stood stupidly ; the passage was dark | 
as pitch. 

Could he have slipped aside, and be wait- 
ing to strike from behind ? 

Then—then, with a revulsion that sent 
my blood curding back to iny heart, it shot 
through me: 

How did I see him being in the dark ? 

That he was there for no good was. suilli 
ciently demonstrated ; but how could I 
have seen hiin ? 

1 experienced a curious sensation, as it 


Let’s have it, there’s a good fel- 


| 
! 
| 
| 


part 


broke upon me that the man T had beheld 
was not included in the census of this 
planet. 


I telta tingling in my liinbs and a buz 
zing in inv ears. 

The sensation was physicial only--tnen- 
tally, 1 may say there was a ccmplete 
blank. 

As the shock passed over I pulled imy- 
self together, and retraced iny steps down 
the passage and into the drawing-room. 

It seeined strange, that lighted rooin, and 
the commonplace oecu pants, 

If 1 had been Rip Van Winkle hituself it 
could not have struck me as being more 
unaccustomed, 


It was as though I had been for ayes in 


| another world, and had to learn this oe all 


over again. 

Of course this feeling evaporated almost 
jmimediately. 

Duyald, the eldest son of the house, caine 
up to tne. 

I thought he eyed tne strangely ; 
merely asked after tiny sketch. 

] had forgotten ny erran l altoyvether 


but he 


When we departed for tia rit D 
Cate and BiipPypirige s 
re arnt 
Ti yy aio 
"TT old tellow. Vi 
lo aird to-n wrist. 
It in ay have been cowardly, | it I vas 


really thankful for a human preseuce down 


few retainers in it; and this wing—which 
one renovated, you 
know—was occupied only by the laird’s 
young bride and a maid. 

“To shorten things, the man secreted 
himsell here, and in the night murdered 
the poor girl and the maid too—with what 
cireutmstances of horrorthe history is not 
very clear about. 

“It is consoling to know that he 
caught, and paid the last 
crime; but on the night when the murder 
reacting the 
horrid thing—so they say, at least. 

“T have never seen anything myself. 

“It is alsu true that I have avoided look- 


was 


‘But to-night I forgot itor 1 would have 
warned you—-not that | believe it, you 
know, of course,”’ 

We don’t believe in ghosts, any of us, 
neither do T; but 1 was uncommonly glad 


| to quit Ghairlee, next day ; and I don’t ex- 


j during a long country drive 


pect to find myself there again on the 7th 
of October—not it T know it! 
_— — 
1 , 
Checkmated. 
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BY BLAKE PANSON, 





YHit was so pretty! and it was such a 
charining blush with which she greeted 
S him. 

Algernon Gregson was a very good-look- 
ing “allow, and he knew it. 

No one was better able to throw a fusci- 
nating empressement into words which 
meant nothing, and the only apparent ob- 


| ject of his dark eves was to make more de- 


cided love than lis tongue might venture 
Ol. 

Circumstances decidedly favored lovers 
that glorious August day, when the pie-nic 
party landed from a steam launch and 
roamed about the shady woods of Clief- 
den. 

Many couples could find retirement there, 


| the shade was so deep, 


And the only danger lav in the too great 
apparent security the thick 
gave for the utterance of tender sentiments 
—it being quite possible that a soured 
bachelor night be roaming unseen within 


| ear-shot. . 


Thereare never enougi eligibles at a pic- 
nical least, So mothers sav. 


And it is well-known that) those young 
mmen Who are handsomest, who seull best, 
and give tnost life to everything, are unde- 


sirable tnatrimonial speculations, 

Milly St. Aubyn had no mother to wateh 
her, and ber good-natured chaperone liked 
to see ber happy—besides Algernon Greg 
son had not less than $2,500 a vear, and 
Milly, who had nothing, could mot look tor 
a rich husband. 

But no matrimonial 
mind of Algernon, 

lle was simply enjoying the time and the 
opportunity, and thinking it a yreat pity 
that sucha pretty girl as Milly should be a 
pauper. 

People were all paupers in’ Algernon’s 
eyes unless they had at least as imuch as 
hitnself. 

But he did not dislike pretty paupers,and 
was willing to flirt with therm when he had 
the opportu tity. 

To himself he never adinitted the possi- 
bi.itv of inarrying anything less than an 
heiress, and he knew of one that was ready 
to marry hit. 

“Going to Scotland !° said Algernon, as 
Millv’s wentle voice told hin her autuin 


ideas disturbed the 


plans; “perhaps we shail meetthere, [am 
promised some shooting goon.’ 
Milly blushed, and bhersoft blue eyes 


were raised in pleasure. 
She did not know thatthe heiress Alger 
non intended for himself lived in Seotland, 


and was able to prouuse the youny man 
shooting! 

She was not quite im love but very near 
it, and the woods and their bird-v 85 
seemed hurrving ber on. 

Besides, her cava rhadd lé 
nust not see this prettv pau 

She spent ' | 
wenton to the end r her irney " 
some lively youlny Gousius met her, and 


penalty for bis | 








undergrowth | 


| bisown partner in one of the stout 





place, they told her all the news, and plans 
tor pleasure. 

“We've got ten visitors besides you, 
Milly, and you won't be a visitor at all! be- 
cause mother bas just bad another bed put 
upin my rootn for you. 

“She always rolls the ‘girls’ up into bun. 
dles when shooting begins, and gives our 
niece rooms to the fat old ladies and people 
who invite us to town in the season,” an- 
nounced Gertie, with a laughing toss of the 
head. 

“T'in so glad 1 shall be amongst you all,” 
said Milly, looking admiringly at the dis- 
tant hills, and a winding, silvery river. 
“This does feel invigorating after the stuffy 
city. . 

* Here we are!’ cried Lilian, a pretty, 
fair little thing. “Mamma is there to wel- 
come you, coz, and gouty Sir Thomas has 
hobbled out behind her, beeause we told 
hitn what a beauty you were.” 

“For shame, Lil," said Gertie, laughing; 
“look how she blushes!’’ 

“Welcome to Seotland, my dear,” said 
Aunt Myra, with an affectionate embrace. 
“This is our old friend, Sir Thoinas Wye— 
he knew your poor mother well.” 

“And Tam delighted to meet a daughter 
who resernbles her,’”’ said the old gentie- 
Inan, Whose face was very fat, and the color 
of ita mixture of red and blue. ‘You did 
not say too much,’ he added, nodding to 
(rertie, 

Then the girls took their 
TOOT. 

Lilian announced: 

“To night you will meet our theiress'— 
Annie Lyons. She is here a few days, I 
know you willlike her, But she’s not 
pretty.” 

“J}leiresses never are," 
quite fair.” 


cousin & her 


said Giertie; ‘that's 


“She hasinany adinirers though,’’ said 
Lilian. 

“Iler fortune has!’ said Gertie, scorn. 
fully. 

“Itsallthe same thing—nobody looks 


at us When she is here!'dolorously pursued 
Lilian. 

“Make haste and dress,girts,’’said Gertie, 
“there's the bell,” 

OW tlew Lilian, and the others quickly 
arrayed themselves in situple toilettes, and 
ran downstairs, 

“Annie—this is our cousin, Milly St. 
Aubyn,” said Gertio breaking through the 
little band which surrounded a stall, in- 
Significant-looking girl, with light brown 
hair, light grey eyes, and a very pale 
face, 

A pleasant sinile redeemed the face trom 
absolute plainness, as Miss Lyons cordially 
extended her hand. 

“T have often heard of you, Miss St. Au- 


byn, and am very glad, indeed, to meet 
you.’ 
“Yos,” said Gertie; “she will be a new 


ornament for your pic nic next week, I do 
hope it will be fine!” 

Fervent male responses were heard, for 
this pie-nie meant a morning's shooting for 
the men, and aluncheon on the hill-side, 
where many fair faces would try to rival 
the prouse in tuale appreciation, 

Atthis moment dinner was announced, 
and Milly's cousin, Laurie Gordon, who 
had only just arrived at hone, caine to es- 
cort her in. 

“That's right, Laurie ; look after Milly,’ 
said old Mr. Grordon, kindly, as he sought 
Visitors 
ot whom Gertie had speken, 

“Such a good thing uly father is a spare 
mnan,’’ whispered Laurie, as he watehed the 
egress of the couple through a not very 
wide door, 

Millie laughed silently, and Laurie turned 


|} a look of cousiniy adioiration on her, 


tO Ler uucie s 


“What a horrid little thing you were two 
years ago, Milly ! You ealled ime names 
tor flogging miy doy.”’ 

“So linight now it vou did) it) again!” 
announced Milly's soft voice, decidedly. 

Dinners are all much alike in country 
houses, and Milly was glad to be away from 
the places of honor, and chat) unreservedly 
with Daurie, 

“There have been all sorts of bets on the 


heiress marrying this season,’’ he an- 
nounced.—T ere are plenty of aspirants.”’ 
“Are you one 2?’ quoth Milly. 
eNot DT! My ambition issimall and my 


bent mot taatri:nonial ; bit ste rich, 
you know. Some big-wigs are in the bunt. 
They say ainan who was lere last vear has 
most hopes, though —a eity fellow.” 
Thatnight the three female eousius sat 
long over their bair-brushing, aud the beir- 
ess was fully discussed, 
“She didn’t look at one of 


is Mr 


them as she 


looked at that bandsome Mr. Gregson last 
year, Lil,” said Gertie. 

Milly brushed vigorously. 

“Well, he’s coming next week. By the 


way, have yvoueever wet a Mr. 
(rregson, Milly ?" asked Jilian, 
“T think | have,” said the quiet voice, 


Algernon 


otsomething inthe tone made Certie 
ylance In the glares, where she saw Milly 
vith rpale face, 

“Well, Dshall be thankful if ste wmarries 
anyone, eried Lil Ath, US Sie Pewee Cov cle part 
“Tt sa horrid bore having to entertais lier 
aspirant 

I “ i Mdship and aia ni 

1 frer anid M uf 
on A 
| j l Ni ( ' 
{ 
! 

j 1 as Sl is | bfaert ‘ ! . 1) 
mnind—the dreau: was p aarit 1 ] sili 
glad it’s broken, and broken sv svon, 
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Gertie kissed her, and said 
ashe thought « great deal. 

How it was arranged I know not, but on 
the day of the picenie,when Algernon Greg. 
son drew contfidentiy near the baskets on 
the hili-side, he bebeld the 
Milly arin-in-arm, ready 
pretty indifference tor the 
tune bunter. 

He had suggested the possibility of meet 
ing Milly in Seotiand, but he had never 
thought or meant i to be like this, 

His suave accents were less duleet than 
usual—he bad never tried to make love to 
two at a time. 

“Fancy meeting you in 
spot,” he ventured to Milly. 

“An unforeseen pleasure!" sand the 
relly pauper, With a stealy flash of her 
Lise eyes, and no soft blush. 

The heiress was coolly polite, 
constantly with Milly. 

(serie Was in no humor to encourage the 
attentions ofainan who had trithed with 
Milly's feelings. 

Lilian was looking very happy under an 
uinbrella, where a devoted swain fed = her 
plate with dainties and two homely Seoteh 
Kiris and three tnatrous of elderly years 
were all that remained for the luckiess 
Adonis! 

Still he ventured that evening to propose 
to the pale little beirless, trusting to the 
fiopression he had made the year before, 

He tnet with «a decided refusal. 

And fate was really bard upon him, for 
nextmorning Milly was missed from the 
party ; had been sumitnoned away, Gertie 
tialiqwusly announced close ty lita, by the 
death of an uncle who bad leit her a large 
fortune, 

Mr. Algernon Gere 
equipments tothe city, and 
tour through Switzerland, to 
shattered nerves 


with smiles of 
handsome for- 


and kept 


shooting 
Started on a 
recruit his 


wson sent bis 


—_ . el 


Colonel Chichester’s Choice. 


BY MINNIE 


VYRINGA LODGE was a large, old fash- 
N jloned, rooury Pe Ate tort in the neighbor. 
4 hoodot London, with toullioned win- 
dows and gabled rool, that a ter standing 
@inpty for alonpy tiie, procured a tenant in 
the person of Miss Martha of mswill, the 
daughter ofa naval officer, at whose decease 
she, with her three rs entered, 
and spe @lily transformed it into a private 
boarding louse, Although four years had 
barely « establishment, 
Syringa Lodge already owned a high repu 
tation, and was regarded as no other than a 
delightlal louse by the nuderous goaests 
that erowded round its weil App riited 
b par !. 

Like the tajoritv of halt pav officers, 
bavalor toilitary, Captain Plorswell, after 
rearitw bis chituehters lu every cCotnfort, 
liad lett totlinu 
Which the sale oot their 
had tailed to entirely clear. 

Ile hod been twiee a widower, and 
Martha, the oniv ehild of the first tar. 
riage, and Senior by nearly twenty vears of 
her three sisters, found herself suddenty 
thrown on the world pennicess, save for 
the tew hundreds inherited frou: her 
mother, 


Possessocl 


POULULAS. 


rtitipe Sst 


uspred Siiiete it 


che bots, 


hold etfoots 


Doetettped ditt save 
hots 


fno aecoumplishtnents. such a 
position would have been situply appalling 
to iost spinsters of elylt-and-thirty, bat 
Martha was dauntless, nstantly ei. 
barked (pot am on Which her un- 
tiring energy and tarvel sdininistra 
tive PROWOTS BOOT CrOW LE do with success, 
Wiile She alternately cooked, seoured 
and swept in the saered sanctus of the 
kitehen, Marv, Jessie, and Nellie dressed, 
and sang and suitled ia the drawing-room, 
adivision of labor the inequality of whieh 
Martha's Self-abnewation tailed to diseover, 
‘The latest arrival at the 
tinguished one, Colonel Chichester, a tuatli- 
tary offleer of high renown, who after a 


iid she 
terprise, 


pous 


Ivndwe was a dis- 


long and brilliant canimpaign in India, 
where he won undying laurels, had retired 
froin active servi wd Cote Lome to ling. 


lan | 
+ 


‘The possessor of a fine estate and a vast 


fortune, be was about to take his place 
Minot Lae leadlling thaptates of the county, 
and it was in the iaterval of preparing and 


rethoveatitngg thre tibttsionm for 
that Sveinga Lodge 
honored itiate. 

It was the might of an 
brilliantiv-lighted diail 
were gay wilh guests, 

Poanecitig lietd Cotmienced, 
of tmirthand laughter 


his reception 
received hit aS anu 


msernbily, and the 
ind drawing-room 


and the ripple 
mated through the 


air, and tiingled with the Strains of the 
wails 

Feeling tmmore in the humor for a solitary 
atroll on the terrace in the moonlight than 


for the gav crowd within, ©¢ rnel Chiehes- 


ter @rnlered an atile-rootns: that opened upon 
it, and was a it toounfisten tue window, 
when the sound { \ esin an adjoining 


apartinent arrested luis atlerition, 


Oh, Martha! I] lave tset with a disaster 


ard torn tiny train; see, the frail is nearly 
oft. ‘ 
“Oh that is noth r; Stand itminute 
dear, and | r 1 it; hes sa needle 
ana tiirea llow r i 4 el Vili 
yourselves 
\ nu t 1 not 
‘ , ma? I 
k 
| 
Pp es ~ if 


pothing —but 


heiress and | 


this charming | 





off, seemingly 
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and I can searcely appear in a ball-room as— 


Iam, brown bolland apron to wit.” 
“Nothing to wear? Your biack satin—"’ 
“Is in strips, 1 sat up last night alter 

you had all retired and picked it to pieces: 

Mixed with velvet it will make quite a 

handsome costame for Mary: in fact, I 

think there will be enough for two of you, 

and «a black alpaca is sufficiently good for 
me,” 

“Well, T am glad that you have at least 
provided yourself with a decent supper, 
that plate of cold hain and a jelly.” 

“Ob, TL saved those delicacies not for my- 


self—a plece of bread and cheese will do for | 


ine—but tor the charwoman's little girl; 
she mvery ill, and requires nourishing 
things, There I have finished, run away 
and enjoy vourself. What, Nellie, have 
you met with an accident too?”’ 

“Only my glove, Martha; in trying to 
fasten it |] split it across the back ; what 
shall Ido?” 

‘Take them off and put on another pair, 
here is the glove-box ; provided against a 
catastrophe of the kind by procuring an ex- 
tra number.’’ 

“How thoughtful of you! I was afraid 
my dilapidated condition was beyond rein- 
edy. Are you still busy, Martha, that you 
are wearing your workimg apron?” 

“Weil dear the new laundress is so inex- 
perienced, that I hardly care to trust her 
with the Colonel's linen; and as the dance 
to-night involves the work of clearing 
away traces of its disorder on the morrow, 
lam now to employ the hour or two at iny 
Uisposal in irominyg.”’ 

“The proud disagreeable 
make a slave of ' 
never know of and thank you tor it; be- 
sides, I am sure you could afford another 
servant by this time,” 

“A noble heart is often beneath a cold 
exterior, Nellie. If IT ean only make his 
sojourn here a pleasant one, IT sball feel 
amply rewarded; and when poor papa’s 
memory is cleared, and 
the last farthinw—whieh I trust in a few 
months will be the case—then perhaps I 
nay consider the desirablNty of licreasing 
the domestic establishiment; but iny next 
care Will be to trv and save something for 
you and your sisters,’’ 

“You dear, good old Martha, to take care 
of the amily honor, and we three giddy 
yirlsinto the bargain! Please button mv 
glove before you seek the society of the 
irons. There are the first strains of the 
‘Blue Danube.’ To must lasten, or I shall 
loose tay waltz with Captain Seton,” 

\ hurried step across the room, thena 
nore tmeasured one, both alike vanishing 
in the distance, and the Colonel awoke to 
the facet that he had been betrayed into 
plaving the ignoble part of eavesdropper ; 
but so engrossed had he become by the dia- 
Joxue he unwittingly intercepted, that only 


inan! Why 
yourself for bin? he will 


Patits conelusion did he become aware of it. 


“Ab! mused the Colonel, sadly and bit- 
terly, “had it but been my lot to have won 
and wooed a wotnan so unselfish and noble, 
instead of —— With a heavy sigh he broke 
unable to tinish the half- 
formed sentenee, 

Pacing up and down in the moonlight, 
he, the glory-crowned warrior, the envied 
possessor oof a princely estate, sadly re- 
viewed his life—a lite that, with all its out- 
ward suceess, had been embittered by a do- 
inestic tragedy that robbed it of every 
happy reteospection, 

At thirty-five be had fallen madly in love 
witha beautiful girl searcely more than 
balt bis age, and married her, in the full 
beiiel that) his passion was retQrned; but 
vain and frivolous to the last degree, it 
needed but atew months of wedded life to 
eonvines hitn of her utter heartlessness; 
nor did she pass through the ordeal of In- 
dian sociely—So notorious for its dissipa- 
tion—-unseathed, 

Returning from asix months absence on 
active service, he tound his home deserted 
and dishonored, 

His wife’s unhappy death 
cormpleted the tragedy, 

Although its details reached the ears of a 
very tew, his sensitive honorable nature 
was wounded to the core, and at the height 
of wealth and famine be was a solitary tan. 

‘ourted and caressed in Belgravian 
there Jay at that moment on the 
eseritoime coroneted requests tor his society 
from noble entertainers, conveyed in woiu- 
an’s honied and tlattering terms: and des- 
pite bis eight-and-forty years, he knew 
that, did he so please, he could select the 
youngest and fairest for his bride; but he 
also knew that, however attractive a 
soldier's laurels, in theimatrimonial market 
a princely rent-roll was aneven greater at- 
traction, and his past experience rendered 
hin proof against blandishinents of lips 
and eves however sweet, 

kor the fortnight sueceeding the dance at 
Svringsa Lodge the Colonel secined to be 
alllicted with a very tnania of restlessness, 

Im place of the cheerful, well-lighted 
drawing-room, he would) saunter up and 
down the terrace and garden, cherishing 
the constantly-deferred hope of tmeeting 
the etbodiment of the sweet, tnelodtous 
voice, the good genius olthe household, 

Butone morning a letter arrived, whose 
mission was to realize the Colonel's hith- 
erto disappointed hopes, 

An epidemic had made its appearance in 
the establishinent where his two little 
motherless boys were place 1, and the prin 
cipal wrote to request their immediate re- 


shortly after 


cireles, 


moval. 
Im hit bhietina he mtantiv resoly I 
vade the st 
j ; 4 
s 
Loe i j ead yi . a" 


Being neither voung hor romantic, he 


had coujured up no vision of a beautiful , Ing-ciubs, aud taught the lavor: 


| over plump, well-shaped elbows, and a 





his debts paid to | 





Cinderella, whose only requirewnent was an 
elegant costuine to render her a fairy prin- 
cess; so when bis gaze lighted upon a round 
matronly figure, with sleeves tucked up 


boliand apron tied over a dark stuil dress, 
he experienced no disappointment. 

In a few words. he explained the reason 
of such sutotmary invasion on his part, and 
at their conclusion Miss Martha's bright 
lace positively beamed, 

“Let them eome here at onee, Colonel 
Chichester, I will inake rooiun; and if, as 
you fear, thoy may have already taken the 
infection, there is an airy, comfortable attic, 
where they will be out of all noise and 
bustle, and I shall be able to devote mv- 
self to thet. day and night.”’ 

“But, my dear inadaine, 
duties ?”’ 

“Are not so engrossing that I cannot find 
time to nurse two dear motherless boys,” 
she broke in, with a decision, “Send for 
them and leave all the rest to me.” 

The Colonel s tears proved only too well 
founded, and when his boys, delicate froin 
a longer sojourn than is usual in the ener- 
vating climate of India, arrived at Syringa 
Lodue, they were prououuced to be sicken- 
ing tor illness, and carried off in triumph 
by Martha to be nursed, 

“The London season was at its height, and 
Colonel Chichester’s tine material tori and 
handsome bronzed features were ainongst 
ItS (OSL SIFIiainy Ornaments, 

He wingled in its festivities and purtici- 
pated frealy in all its delights; butan the 
m.dst of many a brilliant scene, through 
the perfume of rare eXoties, through the 
blaze of countless lights, the ripples of sil- 
very laugiter, mingling with miusic’s soul- 
entrancing strains, would rise betore hima 
Vision of ajar-offroom, in which two fragile 
children were watehed over by a tender, 


your other 





unwearied nurse whose kind, thoughtful 
eves and ininistering hands seemed far 
more beautiful than those of the fairest 


belle that graced the tall-room. 

At last Martha’s care and devotion was 
successtully brought to a close, and the 
Stall invalids were pronounced convale- 
scent. 

The Colonel's splendid mansion, whieh 
had long been in the hands of decorators 
and uplolsterers, was announced to be 
complete in all its appointments, but still 
ne staved on at Syringa Lodge and one 
morning, for the second tiie sinee bis ar- 
rival, invaded Martha’s stronghold, the 
kitchen. 

Her back was towards hitn as le entered, 
and he noted the graceful poise of the well 
Shaped head, and the rich inasses of auburn 
hair, amidst whose luxuriance no silvor 
threads could be discerned, 

“The dear Dboys?”’ she began, on perceiv- 
ing him. 

“Are quite well, thanks to your 
skilful care,’’ he exelaimed, interrupting 
her: *“butitis not of them that T wish to 
speak. It is of inyself. Soldiers are rough- 
and-ready wooers, with few words at their 
command, Martha can you accept me asa 
lover?” 

Martha’s expressive face literally shone 
with delight. 


“Jessie—Nellie——" she was beginning, 


inquiringly, turning her beaming eves 
upon him, when he again broke in, itm- 
patiently. 


“Are charming girls, but it is vourself, 
Martha, that I want for a wile?” 

To deseribe the eflect of this announee- 
ment would be simply impossible; but at 
last her consternation and astonishinent 
found utterance: 

“Colonel Chichester, are you mad or 
dreaining— vou, with your princely fortune 
and county position, to seek a wite plain, 
old, and obscure as Tam? Jt cannot be! 
What would the world sav ?”’ 

“The world inay think what it likes; I 
ain independent of its opinion!" exclained 
the Colonel, Kindling into ardor, “My 
first marriage has taught me how worse 
than valueless rank, and vouth, and beauty 
may be, and how priceless the love of a 
true and noble-hearted woman. Can you 
wonder that when [ have found such I 
should madly crave to make her my 
own?” ‘ 

Never did lover at feet of beloved mis- 
tress plead his cause with tore earnestuess 
than did the valiant Colonel: and atter an 
hour’s argument he had so far suceeeded 
that Martha prowised him she would think 
of it—a promise that Six months later, saw 
its ftulfiliment, When Colonel Arthur Vere 
Chichester—once more a happy bridegrooun | 
—led Martha tlorswill, Spluster, to the 
hvimeneal altar. 

Ofthe ultimate suceess of the union some 
idea may be gathered trom a dialogwue that 
ensued between two brother-officers at a | 
dinner-party during the London 
Sotne tWo vears later, 

The withdrawal of the ladies having | 
prompted them to exehange confidences, 
one of Then Was congratulating tue othe tr 4 
Captain Seton, upon bis recent entry on 
the role of Benedict. ) 

“Oh! Nellie and [ are very wel] pleased 
With each other; buatif you really wish to 
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see a living illustration of Darby and Joan 
gO and stay with inv unele at Chichester 
Court. To believe he wors! ps the very 
ground she treads on; ata shies its nursed 
those two delicate boves HiS into sueh a | 
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| cook and sew; in fact, there is not a erea: 


ure in the whole neighborhood but winu 
has reason to bless Colonel Chichester's 
choice.”’ 

ee 


Aunt Agatia’s Ring. 





BY KE. LINWOOD SMITH, 





YOR my own part, I never could see 
4 anything to cause either surprise or 
disappointment in the fact that my 
step-brother, Frank Gardner, had fallen in 
love with Edith Clay. 
Certain other tmembers of the family, 
however, had ditferent views on the sub. 


ject; and to particularize one whose object- 


iong were the most pronounced, I will 
mention Aunt Agatha, 

Edieth Clay was my cousin, but in no 
way related, to Frank, who was the son of 
my mother’s second husband, 

We were a mixed-up family, as people 
used to say; and we all lived together in 
one great, roomy house, after the manner 
of fainilies in some foreign countries; and J 
have often thought it was greatly to our 
credit that we lived so amicably together, 
considering how inany of us there were, 
aud that we were all of tempers and dis- 
positions as various as our complexions, 

I] have already mnentioned the one sub- 


ject on whieh we had agreed td differ ; for 


even on that we had never yetcome to an 
open quarrel, 

Peace reigned, as yet; through the 
smouldering fire of Aunt Agatha’s feelings 
wasotten In danger of bursting forth into 
flame. 

She had already said more than once that 
her god-daughter, Alice Clark, was to be 
the wife of this paragon of a nephew. 

Iler heart was set on the match; ber for- 
tune—a large one—was already settled on 
Frank, on the eondition that he married 
Alice; but should he prove fool enough to 
throw away a fine fortune and a fair bride, 
Miss Clark would not reinain wholly with- 
out eonsolation, for she thus beeame 
heiress, instead of Frank, to the bulk ofthe 
old inaid’s fortune, according to the terms 
of Aunt Ayatha’s will. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on 
Monday, the 22nd day of Noveinber last, 
Aunt Agatha’s nagnificent diamond ring 
disappeared from her dressing-table. 

Weall knew for whom the ring was 
destined ; Aunt Agatha had long sinee an- 


nounced her intention of presenting it to 
Alice on her wedding-day. 

It wasa superb diamond, a large white 
stone of dazzling lustre and great value ; 


and when the loss of it was mentioned it 
sas natural enough that Alice should teel 
it asa personal matter. 

She, justly enough, regarded the ring as 
her own, since the actual possession of it 
was only a inatter of time. 

“Trean’t be lost! IT saw it this morning, 
and so did Edith Clay, You remember, 
Mdith, I tried it on, and said it was to be 
nine when——" 

She stopped and blushed ; but Edith an, 
swered, quietly, “Yes, L remember quite 
well.’’ 

Whint Alice had really said was that the 


ring was to be hers when she married 
Frank Gardner; to which Edith had re. 
plied, with a provoking smile, “Oh, if 


you're to wait till then the ring nay iwever 
be vours ;"° and Alice had angrily flung the 
ring back on the dressing-table, whence it 
fell and rolled away, and without waiting 
to see Whether she pieked it up again, Edith 
lefi the room, half angry and half sorry t 
have said anything unpleasant. 

I heard all this subsequently from Edith 
herself, for, of course, we discussed the loss 
of the ring as eagerly as the rest of them. 

“So itcam’t be lost,’’ Aliee continued, 
“for T replaced iton the dressing-table my. 
self, \unt Avatha, and there was no one In 
the room but Edith and myself 

“Tam going to search for it. 
find it, it has been stolen.’ 


If I don't 


And Alice lett us burnedly, not a little 
distnaved, for, in her anger, she had _ ftol- 
lowed Idith frou the room, without paus- 
ing tolook for the ring; in the excitement 
of her jealous feelings aud pique against 
Mlith she had torgotten all about the = dia- 
mond till Aunt Agatha announced its dis- 
appearanee, 

But she did not find it; she ransacked 
the room tilleverything in it) was out of 
place, and places searched where the ring 
could tot possibly get to unless it bad been 
deliberately hidden. 

And so the whole day passed, and the 
one absorbing topie of conversation in the 
fainily. 

More than a dozen times that day Alice's 
words were quoted—that the ring bad not 
gone otl by lls own powers of Joeomotion, 
and that no one uniceustomed to entering 


Aunt Agatha’s rooin had been there save 
Iedith. 

The coupling of that taet, together with 
the remark that the ring could not have 


lelt the rooin without assistance, made ue 
soanyery that l was ready to choke with 
raze, and I eould see that Frank resented 
the iinplied insinuations as the most dead: y 
insult that could have been oftered him. 


tudith alone was serene and unconscious, 
absorbed in herown affairs, and apparent: 
hot aware of the great commotion raised 
the disappearance of Aunt Agatha’s 
LUCKY biawond., 
~ ; a ith sSea;®r i 
suspicions eng 
ii isat.on In all 
nh tad I saw only too plainiy tue 
everyone in that house, save Frank ani 


inyvself, had reached the conclusion that 
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Edith could have explained the mysterious 
disappearance of Aunt Agatha’s ring. 

Ob, it was cruel ! 

How I tumed and raged all that | nd 
lay awake all — = crying and hoping that 
Edith, poor daring! knew nothing of the 
insulting thoughts and suspicions directed 
against her. 

That Alice had an object to gain in start- 
ing and fomenting these suspicions,I could 
understand easily enough. 

What I could not understand was that 
she could be sincere in such suspicions her- 
self; for it was evident that she actually 
believed Edith, my dear, sweet noble 
Edith to be a tdief ! 

But, worse still, Jack’s sister Ida believed 
it, and Frank’s father and ny own mother; 
and when I went to Jack, boiling over with 
rage and indignation, expecting at least 
syinpatby in iny feelings, 1 was inet with a 
kindly pity, and the comforting remark 
that it certainly looked very queer that the 
ring should have disappeared on the only 
morning that Edith had ever been known 
to go into Aunt Agatha’s rooin, 

fun furious at Jack. 

We had our first quarrel, and I told him 
I hated him. 

However, to offset all this cruelty and 
inieenaee there was one consolation, 

‘rank was inore in love with Edith than 
ever, and took pains to make that fact ob- 
vious to everyone in the house. 

Perhaps that was the reason the poor girl 
failed to observe the strange coolness of 
other members of the family towards her— 
she had something very much pleasanter to 
occupy her mind, 

One day the servant ran to me, and, to 
my astonishment, displayed in her hand 
the lost diainond. 

She had just recovered it in the crop of a 
fine turkey she was preparing for dinner. 

You may imagine the triumph with 
which I presented the recovered jewel to 
Aunt Agatha. 

**How caine the ring where it was found?’’ 
was the next question ; but I never cared 
to have it answered. 

At least I never would if the explanation 
hadn’t come from Jack. 

It seems one of the boys—there were 
several in the house—had picked it up out- 
side Aunt Agatha’s door, where the skirt of 
someboy’s dress had probaby dragged it, 
and put it on his band for fun while he was 
playing round the barn-yard with the other 
children. 

There he had lost it, and was too fright- 
ened to confess the fact till it had been 
found again. 

When Jack told told me this he looked 
very penitent and shamefaced. 

“Of course I never thought anyone had 
stolen the ring,’’ he added. 

“Didn't you, Jack ?" I asked. “I didn’t 
know but you might have suspected ime.’’ 

“How dare you speak so to me, Liz ?’’ 
said poor Jack, the tears starting in bis 
eyes. 

So then, of course, we had to kiss and 
make up, and before I knew what I was 
about, I had actually proinised to marry 
him on the saine day that Edith married 
Frank. 





Wealth and Pride. 


BY ANNABEL GRAY. 








HEY quarreled in a weak, malicious 
fashion, blaining each other, and ex- 
cusing theinsel ves, 

The fact is, they saw each other too much 
tor nere acquaintance, and not enough to 
settle into the intimate and thoughtful re- 
lationship of true companions. 

There was always a certain standard of 
indifference and conventionality to be lived 
up to, and the constaM attrition annoyed 
them. 

So she fretted, and he sneered, and _ their 
hidden fondness for each other did not de- 
velop into a betrothal, as many interested 
friends prophesied it would be. 

The tretting and sneering culminated one 
day, when she exclai:ned— 

“I hate to have anyone forever hanging 
about me.” 

To which he replied— 

“Indeed. And I thought all the while I 
was doing you such a service, and youwere 
so glad to lave tne near you.” 

She blushed a painful, scarlet blush, and 
said— 

“If it is merely to serve me that you are 
staying here so idly, it might be well for to 
hind some other occupation.” 

Yes," still with the sneer in his voice. 
“And tnat brings ne tothe object of my 
call this morning, only to tell you that my 
brother in London is not well, and has sent 
for me to take charge of his patients for a 
tine, or, at least, to assist him.’’ 

“And you—will you go to the city, now?” 

‘““Girlie, do you care ?”’ 

For an instant both voices are earnest and 
natural, 

Then she remembers, a little bitterly, 
that he has never asked her care,and he re- 
tninds himself scornfully that he has no 
right to be wakening an interest in her 
inind that poverty and pride will not allow 
him to foster, and so both voices grow cool 
again as she says— 

“Why should I ?” 

And he resvonds, absently— 

“Ah, yes; why ?” 

He starts on his unpleasant trip with no 
fond eyes watching him out of sight, no 
whispered farewell repeating itself in his 
dreams, 
ihey bave no excuse for correspondir 
so two barques drift apart on the tide 
time. 

Four years pass slowly, with 
den of life and death, 


and 


their bur- 








| say that. 


i 


Ane 
and reaches where, r years before Maud 
Dunstan and Preston Bryant bad parted, 

She was iving there just the same, but 


creeps siowly northward the money too, I'd rather give away the 


money.’ 
He burst into a merry laugh, which she 
echoed, and so they won content and reat, 


her invalid other bad grown weaker, and = in Spite of wealtn and pride, 


now, fearing the effects of the summer, they | 


stole away together to the little village that 
Maud had not seen since early childhood, 
but which the mother longed ‘for wearily, 
as her old-time home, 

They brought no sign of wealth or luxury 
with them, and Maud took care of her 
mother with tireless patience. 


One night, when it was late and cool, the | 


invalid slept calmly, after a weary day, and 
Maud went out alone into the sweet, dewy 
nighc—down the deserted road a little way, 
to the old wooden bridge, that spanned a 
narrow strein near a ruined mili. 

Up the hill, in the ‘noonlight, she could 
see the farmhouse gleaming white, with its 
dark green blinds. 

She thought of the time so many years 
ago, When two little children had) waded 
more than ankle deep for lilies in the shal 
low river, and when, later, they had met,by 
inerest accident, in the place which was for 
a time home for them both. 

“T thought I meeded him,’ she said, soft- 
ly to herself; “and I know f was restless 
and lonely after he wentaway. I wonder 
if it was my fault, in any way, that he was 
not the true and earnest friend I always 
wanted hiin to be, and what became of hitn 


Darkest Before Dawn. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON, 


DON'T know how ‘tis, but I can't ask 
| ber, and ‘tain’t no use to try," cogitated 

Nathanial Quilpod, ‘Poppin’ the ques- 
is harder work than I thought “twas, 
‘Pears like ‘twas miczhty easy to be did till 
you eome to the point, and then I'll be 
| blamed if it ‘taim’t barder work than 
| thrashin’ oats or choppin’ cord-wood, I've 





| come pretty niyo to ittwicet; but when I'd 
kind of serewed up my eourage like, and 


got so fur as to say ‘Miss Silvers,’ I just 


| sort of wilted right down like a head of 


| ‘It’s a nice day to-day. 


stale lettuce, and couldn't say nothin’ only, 


e? 


| Mr. Quilpod leaned back in his easy- 


after he stepped so suddenly and entirely | 


out of iny sight?) I wonder where he is— 
now ?”’ 

As if in answer to her query, atall fori 
walked on the bridge fromthe other side, 
and leaned against the rail, as if imusing 
absently upon some far-off theme, 

Then turning dreamily, their eyes met 
in a lony, earnest gaze. ; 

“IT beg your pardon,”’ he said, hesitating 
ly, but she moved forward with out- 
stretched hand. 

“T ain glad to see you—at last,”’ 


chair, and stared desperately at the tall 


brass candiestick on the memtel, as if, some | 





| 


! 


how or other, it was to blaine for his mis. | 


fortunes, 


Whether it was that the eandlestick 


brightened his faculties, or whether his | 


eyes had wandered accidentally to a mam 
moto inkstand—a superannuated heirloom 
ithappened, a new idea suddenly flashed 


| into hes brain. 


Then a long deep silence fell upon them. | 


The exquisitely blue sky was fleeked 
with white, irregular clouds, that toek all 
gracetul shapes, all delicate tints of rose 
and gold, as the almost full moon seemed 
to float and swing among thein. 

The river widened into a sort of lake 
above the bridge, and the water lav stil! 
and dark, reflecting the changeful, beauti- 
ful sky set like a picture, ina wavy frame 
of lily pods and white and yellow lilies. 

Looking down into the steadily flowing 
waters, Preston Bryant sald thoughtfully 

“They are slipping away like the days of 
our youth.”’ 

“Yes,” she answered, slowly; “but as 
the provident hand of Nature constant! 
tills and re-fills the springs faraway upon 
the mountains, and keeps the river econ- 
stantly flowing onward to the sea, so the 
care that is kinder and wiser than we are 
constantly replenishes the days of our 
lives, and gives us, not life alone but some- 
thing to live for—work to do, and care to 
tuke.”’ 

“Girlie,” he spoke out suddeniv, still 
holding ber baal closely 
own, but she siniled, and shook her tread. 

“The name was quite Inappropriate 
enough four years ago, when I was) twen- 
ty-two. Itsounds ridiculous now that I 
have passed the first corner, and find mv- 
self marching towards inevitable spinster 
hood. 

“But, girlie, do vou love ine ?”’ he plead 
ed, and then, seeing the blush that came 
stealing up her face again, he said, bastils 


“Ell write it! Why in creation didn’t IT 
think of that before?” 

Ane seizing the inkstand, together with 
an ancient pen and a sheetoffoolseap paper, 
Mr. QQuilpod sat bimself down to indite bis 
first love-letter. 

“Taint so very easy to write a letter, 
either,’’ he meditated, nibbling the pen 
holder reflectively. © “Butit’s a blamed 
sight easier than poppin’ the question, with 
a pair of big black eyes a-starin’ you 
through and through.” 

om * . * * 

“Dear mel’ sizhed 
apostrophising the tea-kettle, as it faintly 
hummed its evening tune over the fire, 
“here ‘tis five o’elock, and vou ain't a- 
biling vet. To oimust have supper ready 
When she comes, tired and hungry; though 
it does take a lot of wood to cook and keep 
wart this eold weather.’ 

A wintry gust swept sharply over the 
little one-story cottage, driving in through 
everv crack and ereviee of the weather 
beaten old door, even driving down the bit 


| tle chimney, aud causing grandina Stivers 
| to draw her well-worn shawl more closely 


clasped in his | 


| 


“T have no right to ask you that. [oan | 


always making blunders when [| try to 
talk with you; butthank Heaven I have 


the right now, if I never had betore, to tell | 


you that I have loved you all my lite ; that 
the service of iny heart and bands is fully 
consecrated to you, and that, 1 you virlie? 
Call upon ine a8 though your brother—let 
ine have at least this corntort, after all these 
years ot waiting.” 

She was looking down. 

She did not raise her eyes. 

But he felt her fingers tremble in bis 
clasp, and then aslight thrill ran through 
her fraine, and he put his arin about her, 

“T bave been here three davs,’ he said, 
‘and I heard of your trouble the first thing. 
IT have haunted the house like a speetre, 
trying to cateh a glimpse of vou.” 

“It would have been easier.’’ she said, 
with an amused stnile, “to walk straight to 
the door and inquire for ime,” 

“But would your inother like that ?"’ he 
asked. 

And she replied— 

“Probably not.nor vours either; but ehil 


| 
| 


about her thin shoulders, 

“Oh, here you are now, and supper not 
ready vet!" she ejaculated, as her daughter 
entered, bringing in astronver whill of the 
frosty air outside, and seattering a powdery 
tral of snow-flakes in her wake. 

“T dunno what we car yom’ to do,” pur- 
sued the old lady, bustiing rapidly from 
the little corner cupboard to the tiny round 
table set out before the fire, ‘“Phe wood'’s 
Ainost gone now, and we ain't got more’n 
enough brend to last over to-morrow, 
Mebbe, though, Atmandy Perky ‘Il pay 


TH help us a hrenp.?? 


prandina Silvers, 


Miss Silvers had sank inte alow chair by | 


the fireplace, warthiing her bemttuibed 
fingers over the ruddy biaae. 

“Weean't depend om that mother,” she 
returned wearily, ‘hor Ntnanda told tie 
to-~tavy that she could not athord to take 
another quarter’s lessons.’ 

Well, well, troubles never does Gone 
Single, thev sav. But let's have stpper, 
invhow, Melle ——— There's somebody 
a-knockin'’ at the door, Who kin it be, I 
wonder? Oh, is it you, Polly? 
iso f°” 

“Yes, iUs me, grand. 

And a tall girl, with bold) black “eyes 


Coun 


| Stepped rato the room, tratling a heavily 


flounced alpaca dress across the bare floor, 

“Eve eome to tell you that Domi aywodn’ 
to be toarried to-worrow. What do you 
think of that?”’ 


And she cast a triumphant glance from 


lone to the other of ler relatives, 


dren inust be amused, tnothers to the con. | 


trary, notwithstanding ; and having lived 
so longin a state of quiescent obedience, 
suppose we take a littie inidependence for a 
change ?”’ 

“Oh, girlie! IT ain so glad to hear vou 
I will work night and day for 
you. IT have a good position now, exper. 
ience and reputation enough to give mea 
fair chance of success anywhere. IT should 
never had dared to speak to you of this if I 
had not heard of your tnistortunes.” 

“What misfortunes, prav? There was 
only mother’s illness, and her health is im- 
proving every day at present.” 

“But do you call the loss of vour beant: 
ful home, and its attendant luxuries, noth- 
ing ?"’ 

“What on earth do you mean? Our 
home was all right when we left it, and I 


have heard of no great reductior st 
and | is 
B t { 
w ‘ 
= y 
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position, you need not want or need ser 
“Ob! yes, | think, if 1 can’t have you aud 


“Married, elild? Law sakes?" erted 
yvrandia, dropping her spectacles on tie 
floor, 

“Wir is it, Polly 
ing: ‘Solomon Wailteu ? 
that would be a tuiatel yet. 

eSolomon Wilton indecd! 
bein f"” 

The bhack eves flashed seorntully. 

“It's Nathaniel (du Ipod that’s who ‘tis, 
Hie wrote te a letter, and said lie was aw 
ful jJonesome, and wanted we to wiarry 
hit to-morrow, Hfe’s vears and years 
older ome, of course; but they say these 
old bachelders allus do piek out the youny 
est wile they kin flnd. [owas kind of toc) 
by surprise, jest at first, thoush I've saw 
he wanted we fora wood while back. Any 
way, Dim a-goin’ to bev tim; and won't I 
dash about, though, when Dio miarried, and 
make the other viris Wish 


There ain't one of them but what would 


? ask her atint. stil 


I always thought 


Asif I'd hev 


‘L\Was thei 


jump at the chance. T wouldask sou b 
to the wedding to-morrow, only ly 

*Weeould toe wo. ity i chid iti rrii 
Miss Siivers | etiv. “We have t 
fit to wear lo «a Wedditiy. 

hats what I th rs 

|? yv « nD . vit ‘ \ : - 
to beevers man prercrgel er t 
fly , “ 


| the room in te bridal 
you her next quarter in advance, and that ro Sern 


11 


—_ = 


hen, ifshe is my grand-darter. But I did 
think Nathaniel had better sense. I used 


to think Mary——’’ 

“Never mind, muther, what you used to 
think ”’ 

Miss Silvers’ cheek was flooded with 
crimson, and ber dark eyes avoided her 
mother’s gaze, 

“We have enough to worry ourselves 
over, without trouvling ourselves about— 
about Mr, Quilpod's aflairs,”’ 

“Well, well, it ‘tain’t best to berry 
trouble, ef thinks do look black,” advised 
the mother consolingly. ‘It's allus dark- 
ost Just before dawn, they say.’ 

And she rattied the tea things briskly, as 
if building defiance to the grit wolf which 
she knew was drawing nearer and nearer 
to the door. 

* * . * 7 * 


“There goes Mr. Quilpod, Mary! Look 
—quiek!" cried grandma Silvers, as a 
jingle of sleigh-bells eleft the frosty air. 
“Why, fur mnassy sakes! he's a stoppin’ in 
here, What can that be fur? You open 
the door, Mary, while IT run and putona 
clean capand gown, You look all right.” 

“Ahem!” coughed Nathaniel, sounewhat 
embarrassed, as he held out his band, 
which Miss Silvers just touched with her 
slim tingers, “I—I thought I'd eome 
round a teetie ahead of time, and see if you 
was all ready like.”’ 

“Ready?” 

The dark-lashed eyes gazed wonderingly 
into Nathaniel’s raddy tace, P 

“Yes, The parson will be here in about 
half-an-hour., And—and i've brought you 
anew shawl and a set of furs—a weddin’ 
present like, There's one fur your mother, 
too; fur LT want you both to go baek with 
mine afler we're tnarried, and it’s sort of eold 
out.’ 

“Me? Why, IT thought vou was going to 
marry Polly— Polly Silvers!’ 

“And sol bet Ain't you Polly Silvers, 
I'd like to kKnow—the same little biaek 
eved Polly that T used to lant to sehool on 
my sled, nigh twenty vears ago? And 
Why, bless tne! didn't you get my letter, 
asking voutotmarrcy me? And didn't you 
Write back and say you would?” F 

"Not Oh, Nathaniel, did) you 
? Nobody ealls me 


really 
inean me? Polly now, 
you know.” 

“Why ofcourse TL meant vou'l’ declared 
Nathaniel euiphatioally. “You are always 
Polly tome. You didn't suppose I iennt 
that sassy-looking niece ot yours, did 
you?" 

And s> there was nothing for at but to 
fend an explanation to the other Polly, 
Which the oinister, being a good-natured 
nan Volunteered to take after he had per 
formed the ceremony for which te had 
been @Cnugaged, 

“Tsaid ‘twas allus the darkest jest before 
dawn,’ said grandma Silver complacently, 
Wrapping herself in the thick new shawl 
Nathaniel bad brought, for she was going 
to live with the newly-wedded eouple. 

Bat another surprise awaited them, 

“Here's your spoons and your plates, 
gyerandtven, anda piece ofiy we ding cake, 
l'un Mrs. Solomon Wilton now.” . 

And Poily Silvers that was rustled into 
finery, the bold 
black eves flashing a detiant glance at 
Nathanicl Quilpod who returned it with a 
smile, 

And so Polly had her proposal after all. 

pe . ae 

ONrrvrilmeqrnah AND CLERICAL ENGLAND. 
Por the ‘trees ipt of custoris’ lone, J 228 
clerks, collectors, and other offlelids were 
required in ISS1-2, at an expense to the 


Stute of £1,000,000 for salaries, Me. and for 
the colleetion of the toda f revenuelexecise 
&e,) OW porson were ¢ niyel Ved ‘tan ox 


penditures for salaries of mearly 


O00 COW), 


| The laryest of thie taationmel eStablishispents 


isthe Post Offlee, whieh couipiovs nearly DO, 

| OOO persons at aeostof £5,.500,000, The ed 
veation Departuient for Pogland, though 
Btuployinngse SW officers, shi “anoutlhay of 
COMM of theop Hotiev, J Cotten 
of Works, with 3.700 oMfieials, e ost the eou 
try last veaur tore then GQ) OOOO and tty 
Home Offices, with only 412 | ‘ | 
4 AOD, 

There are nearly SO lecpactirmeonts inp al " 
Vhich a Whole artinyv of ris | ther «cof 
fietals are employed, ata t for the 
rent year of £29,202 4. ] ery serv ies 
has teen likened to a barge ‘ *. i ! 
the comparison is, tt respeet at least, a 

ry good one. kor itis eo if we tuke 

neof these huye ely becrmartinee * 
We shiall diseoyver therciua tly tistical caper 
trices ol a beehive, with its jodpatitants diy 
devi into the same chasses of ys kers anid 
dr jim, Sut there is this ve hithereres 

Lieut whereas bin tise bree ety ye proper Liv 

workers are the best treated, ir tthresses 
State bee-hives the very opposite perinveipole 
too often is applied, 

—_> - <—_- 
PASSACH ETts hi vl !fr rWOOKS 
Ss pu i *. 
— . -_ 
Nervous Exhaustion. 

A ry larue bitphee tj wohsare soll 
ers tren physi OFr teryatis oe el ~ 1) 
i j ‘W Slate Vitality, 

Vat 4H «ual “yoM, J ya nu 
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FATHER’S ENEMY. 





BY FIPKIN. 


TELL, children, our® was an uplying 
farm, the bouse, quaint and old- 





fashioned, wher: Linv four brothers, 


three sisters. our father and tnother, and 
Nancy dwelt. 
Nancy was old. grav-headed and weather- 


beaten, but we | 
and honesty. 

My first rec 
amid, bleak 
skv overhes!, the gr 
our teet, and oh, such a 
blowing! 


ved her for her goodness 


lection really begins with a 
avin winter, with a wild grey 
und frozen beneath 
cold, biting wind 


Our ‘ather and a horseman were at the 
frout gate, 

l remember how tall, and stern, nd 
angry they looked —narticulariy the horse- 
tian, standing outs. sharpiy against the 
ITUU-gTeV SKY, to mea siiusvle child of six 


years. 

I fancy I see uiysel,—a little maidinriuve 
homespun, with fair, twining, silky hair, 
tame? bitherand thither by the wind, as I 


watebed and listened, standing by the 


chem. 

I know cold Ruff raved, and would fain 
have been teartog at (he siranger. 

I bad inv hat * t i? n.butl did, 
tor he and | were fast friends. 

No wonder be was Bur 4 ry. consid 
ering what loud, angry words those tw 
mv lather and the ive bh seluen ast 
each at ne at t r 

WwW ‘ I st ! iw red Nar cy 
“Aine awa i ‘ sat ‘ tT 

W . ‘ Nar ? ] asked 

Live ‘ gereeou SY ther Na \ en! 
thee anol wilere ws crack la | irut 

thie earth throw Pe i sj ssarit 
Warieit ‘ i x ‘ 

Your at s ene : said she, and 
pu fu ri j a wav which | 
7 oS) arat . ‘aA « i~ 

What isa ‘ uv? l i esioned n 
tN Clulidteis lO rance. 


It av seem strange, but I never 
the word before. 
“Nothing good, child. 


That was all our old servant deigned to 


teil tne. 

In «a tag f doubt and ne rtainty, I 
weeKR clown inv lather § dict ary, t learn 
the ineaniuig. 

I had seen mv elders dot Saine thing 
Ww lie aword puzgzied t 

l A “WAS A j t lx n> K -crase 

sia } 4 { ‘ r. 5 i. @mSIlly 
] in ‘ | r au +) Wa t 
t“ at zat 

i is lea ! t ar, fort “ i 
tose AWav,as { yo“ \ raving ver 
t Aide a sos. 

A amit stratiger ?r wav, ™ ‘ ww 
40nd aug’ won x 

Dra icteageimat tre I sem nonow 
! > as | “ie ii at ay aud at ‘ ry 
Vay ji ™~ = = ° 

No wonder I r gniged |} > well 
“ n next I met i ] ad also found 
my word: 

“Eneiuy \ foe, alversary pponent.” 

“AS a4 Misertian ¢ " 


Put i Key le aw = eg nvs- 
teries over andl ver t nvee.[ a Chie rest 
< the day 

And the ev y, as wea sat round 
t r l ‘ ‘ . ‘ ' speak 4 

— x t ig hts. 
it iTaAA x os ‘rds came 
> t r rs ree z ea 
“ANS Tead a t} Pu a 3 i t } 
©. rv ev a 

l ‘ r - ~s 4 I t aa 
< ~ Vv x tt . ‘ i 
a rav for t ‘ ics 4 ~ 
‘ ard pre 

Phe words s } siratnwe.yv 
consistent, 1 t igt lI was, roil ix 
< t = t An bs we ir v father & 
| ~~. re ‘ gt . = at ¢ gx a.e 
that vers = 

Ww 4 . fat r? I e- 

i 
t we . - ‘ ( a 
" a bois ~ W bal maxi. 9 
7 * 

i was s pet . ass as be ca..e@d 
t and la.wavs & At at table and 
hearth. 

An ¢ J Starte! somewhat 
Simvy quest A “ ‘TAS US ar 
was‘ . ur reel . 

“Webster says tis a foe, al Versary, Oppo. 
nent } l, Speaking icearnedivy, and 
feeling pr i theres’. 

“Yes 1, that’s t =< peimtoniv 
he puts it like a scholar, d've see? 

“And what do t ‘ > father 
I jues . Z tuer Ss OAS, 
and that Na y Wass A a er AKAind oid 
heal 

“A fe is . - a friend, 
mv -s rex ‘ r = « SOUpe W LAL, 
and aris = P vermsary ne 
that stands ag . r, and n oppo 
eal aie > enitnd 

~r ake Lp Pilgr s Pro 
grees wt a PN , way 

‘ pat 

SN . «ir iwi 
> +. > * 

4 . . « I —? 
= * ® o 

} -~ ~te 
» 

at . 
“28 Ghacd ; ’ = 
“Ind Christian . j : 


he asked, with something in his tone I dia 
not like. ° 

“No, father—how could he love him?''I re- 
plied. 

My father did not answer, #0 a silence fel! 
upon ua, save for the crackling of the logs 
in the Greplace. 

“Father, ought I to love your enemy?” I 
asked. 

I was a curious littie maiden, and wanted 
to know why and wheretore iny father had 
an enemy, and whether be was wine as 
well. 

For certainly I feit inclined not to keep 
the Bible rule, thinking of that dark, 
bard-faced man, whom | had watched ride 
away. 

“Children must have no 
plied iny mother, gently. 

I do not think my father was angry with 
me, although he put me from him, and re- 
quested my mother to take ine to bed, with- 
out giving we my accustomed guood-night 
kia, 

For,when he came up to bed later on,and 
I lay pondering in the moonlight, as only 
children ponaer, in such an innocent maz 
of wonder as never coines to us later in life, 
he stole into my room, and kissed ine very 
fondly. 

_Father,’’ 1 whispered, tears coming to 
Inv eyes, 

“Well, my enild?” 

“T like everybody, but I like you best of 
ani.” 

“Ah, my iittle maid, 
aid. 

And then he walked 
rooin, Sighing heavily. 

After this, days caine and went:and I was 


enemies,’ re- 


keep to that,”’ he 


slowly from the 


ten vears old 
A great age, mv mother told me on my 
birthday, and hade ine be careful and learn 


housewifely wavs. 
Indeed, that winter-time 


‘ afta ~~ 


I found myself 
at the head ithe house I ard 
Nanev, who could do little but sit bw the 
fire and Knit.seeing she was almost crippled 
With rlheuimatisth. 

It was a cold, dreary titne, earlv in Janu- 
ary the lainbs mot set oome, and the ground 
hard with frost. 

Our parents bad. bristinas-time, 
been staving at the house of an uncle, who 
lay on a sick-bed, [rom which be never 
an me. 

Oh, it was very desolate and lonely at our 
farm, with father and tnotber away, frost 
without, and stretches of snow about vou 
right and left! And how the wind moaned! 

Such unearthly } inade, as it 


since ¢ 


sound ik 
swept round the house one afernoon, when 
Andrew, our one than, came in with the 
keve, and I hung them onthe nail by the 
back door, ready for the morrow, 

*TPhere’il be nore snow before morning, 
Miss Eunice,’ he said, patting the 
bead in his Kindiv tasnion. ‘Happy is the 
nan that has no hone to go te tenivht” 


Ine on 


And so saving, heteok his departure for 
the Villiage. 

Yes, there was soimnething (falling and 
iriving in the wind,I] perceived,as [ looked 
rut the door. 


downs had 
shadows ai- 


fons. 


An un 


aL the close 


“NOUV appearance the 
a Winters day; 
forming and re-tormis 
ters seeming to spring oul of 
as 1th V ete r) us.) t 

And txnight, with 
snow tossed and driven 
iid tauecy ali 
miv haif 





wavs g—even 
nothing, and 

V.aliisii again. 

tew flakes of 

before the wind, 

sortsof phanton Shapes, 

og and drawing 


those 


one a 


seen, Creep 


Ss 
mear. 

But I must not Keep the door open, let- 
t wv t! os Wand withi, so l Closed it 

indi ran Inte the Dbowse. 
Andrew says, ‘Happy is the man as has 
home to go to.” I'd not think myself 
happy t * Drinad ¢ gibt, I remmarked 
hg x to the cireie fire “hi, where sat 
Na y KkKuiting Vs rasting st 
ts, and the wee ones plaving their d .. 
thats wiat Andrew 


neant appy t vy wheosit at nie Ke us 
and haven tg™ to go bome like be has,” ex 
pialne ithe iw nat 
Tw be a wild night for thern as have 
. ~ Nanev anda lea- be 
the storin seemed gather and gather 
W i «— the snow weaving itself 
t wr ths tsi ile INncuriaing ww 
flows, and it was we igh atu noon, & 
sat gh t r Wis q iden 
arr lit, t wns were ! the waz 
gm as of “oT ss zots. 
I saw the voung ones to bed—even the 
Lovs went earls 
It was Strangely quiet as I sux! at’ the 
i window in the dark, looking out at 


ianuing 
the stort 
I was never afrand : this silence, with the 
storm without. and [ and Nancy at the 
head of the bonseheold, made me feel very 
strong and brave to-night. 7 
It seemed that, if need were, I could 

4 


even cross those wild, storiny downs, witt 
the phantoms and gloomy nothings for:n- 
ng Ss) gOtesqque cv. 

Ah! even as I looked there came creep 
nz and winding along a proceasior r 


1 very 
bead, folk at feet, 
ng between then. 

s was no fancv—nothing to fade 


— 
xe a peca.—fo.K al 


‘ - , ° 

and die t held on and . 
lost as t snow bid it, now seen as | 
anow was New 

And w t SsnNOW Was beaping a 
ng, ere : ry where tbe w j ~—— 
oe? 

N ‘ weird orcs. ‘ l@ rel 
Y “1¢ ‘ r s a « . 

’ « 
; 
. " Na a 

told wiy tale, ANeeiing of Wie Oearta. 


“Fancy, child all fancy !’’ said the trusty 


soul, the wind wailing and sbrieking with- 
out, as il it knew better. 

We were just eating our frugal supper 
of bread-and-milk, she and I, when lo! a 
living cry—o rstorm-voice—came to us. 
“Help!’’ it said, help!’ 

Then the tempest swept past 
drowned the entreaty. 

“Child, run tothe landing window, and 
look out. We must be wary; yet a fellow- 
creatnre in dire need must not be left out 
sole to-night,’ said Nancy. 

Naught but the white dreary waste met 
my eye, with shapes and shadows inuster- 
ing and retiring, but the saine cry came 
onee and again, the mad winds tossing It In 
fragments, as for very scorn. 

“Eunice, take a lantern and go you forth 
—not far, child, mot far,” so said Nancy 
when I came below again. 

And forth with a lantern I started, a little 
mutiied figure, wv gleaun of light wander- 
ing on before. 

The snow lay sparse and thin for some 
listance around the gate, as I strayed about, 
not Knowing where to go or who was cali- 
ingaine. A word, only that one, now here, 
now there, luring ne on, that was all. 

No, not all; for when the wind had well- 


and 


' nigh lifted ine off iny feet, I espied a some- 


thing dark, nearly buried in a snowdrift— 
how deep I did not know till alterwards. 
Phither, then, I bent inv steps, my iigut 


gen before like @ Lretuious sinlle. 


[was atman nearly covered wiih snow— 

a dark-faced tuan—lI ! it 1, as bent iown, 

rigging th wit of iny ijantern to ta 
Upern i ii. ndi— 

Yi ire fathers lemy ; fel fr nbuny 

ps in a sheer inaze of surprise apd 

wonder. No, not fear; it was ail too sud- 
den for fear to step 


‘Yes, and yours, too, I suppose.’ Tie 


nan s voce was bitter, thourh his teeth 
chattered. 

Tite iren sh i have » ene 
Liles, Vv i er’s gwentie v seemed 
aay wv i ‘ irs i it \ vst A 

*: iomy ago caine back, a \ g thing of 

niytiit, 3 ‘. 

N . I Le | i ect ! - i y i sal rs 
words, * children should tbave no et . 
Wiat can I duo t vou ? 

“My horse got Into this snowdrilt he 
threw tne—inv leg is broken; Now, ‘bat 
can you do for ine? 

Tne man’s eves looked questicningly 
in > tine. 

“IT don’t Know, Volk can't walk on 
broken legs."’ IT miused wi: “*Nanev and 
I cant carry \ : inci fatber tsnt at 


Prertne, 
“T must walk ebild or die 
“Stav, Dil feten Nanev’s stick,’ 


happy thouuwnt Striking me. 


here of cold. 


I said a 
. 


“°Tis father’s eneinv thrown from his 
horse: he wust e’en walk and eome in or 
lie of cold.’ 1 said darting into the *living- 
rokotn,” wwtern in j 

. My el t byes ‘« ' vecan: 
“tw be but eal vv - said 
Naneys 

Mutinto the I t=. Ss reas Myriad ov 
snowdrift(TY and the needy ar ather s 
enemy, I poss i. 

“Now, «tr. Oh! be was numb and 


helpless, but full of pain, as IT belped tiin 
to rise, |] had brought 
wei. as Nanev bade me, and now, 


ne in each hand, he st». Hiuow he 


father §S SLICK 


~—S oe 


grvane a! 


“Let ine steady yvour lez, so,” said I 
stooping 5 

*‘trentle tle ands | rd bim say 
mot the hats re 

Bot we trudged home thus, slowiv yet 
Stea@sdi.y ane) Ww mte i DslLalrs t at 

as—= we 1 iged ! > wv ar 1 war t 

ir father s bs . 

(vor ather Ss enemy t roRe? 1¢ 
ami a fever— at IS “Vaal Naney ne I Jaili- 
ered to us iat Ss ‘N rtht ined We i 

rr duts < ad Deen r’s 
irrend 

By the time ir patient's bone was closed, 
and He I S$ right nad and Fe Yering. 
uur pMr ts Ff r r i if il ts 

inerai—ves a } 

We ow reas r rs lt 
s} ] i s y was t 

i 4 that r \ ‘ “4 s 

I had sent ter— rs Were 
rT is affairs = ivs. 

‘Yes, W t your tt fjaugiiter 
Saved st aut . sped the 
amis Ww a \ zane Stld Uv patient, 
“ = JIAT! vas | ws J Ss, aS he to i 
re ne Ve M4 { spri w-ti be, when 
shimmering xz S ia the downs, and 
the voung 4 - re wai ug a me 
then, asthe twos - Vv the w tow, 

es 8 s <t tg 1 tlie refiner f 
Silver; the tr iss Howed out at 

ast. r i ‘ at r 

I never heard ¢ Siry Cisat ¢ vears 
© nty;: out 4 N fatru 1 ‘ 

ast ne tr . tue ‘ iw t Lire 
end f And they calied in eir 
cl AK eT 

W bat was thir I r i ‘ iusn? 

\ ves! thev sa ‘as siw le 
tee] sa Zz that iv r swe beard 
anerwarus H aS A iPS 4 nd 2 
3 rm = rong, \ PA ina 

se a I 3 x J rea pot _® 
A Ying bow t ss r 

, ~ rn = 4 t t 

wv 3s £ y r N ‘ iy 4 
“Ary t Vy \¢ 
vw 7 r r 

-_ - -_ 
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JAMILY cooking Zwas better than at 
present. Our mothers and grand- 
mothers ‘took a ~ init. Bread 

was made at home. Coffee was freshly 
ground every morning for breakfast. The 
grinding of the family coffee-mill was a fa 
miliar sound of the early morning, long 
ere the children were up. Foreign help 
bad less sway in the kitchen than now, and 
European hands did not inake a botch of 
such purely American dishes a8 punkin 
sie, codfish cakes, pork and beans, corn 
ae buckwheat cakes and sucecotash. 

People then did not live as long, bor was 
the average health as good as it is to-day; 
they ate more neat, more grease, nore hot 
bread, more heavy dishes, drank more at 
wieals and afterward chewed more tobaceo, 

Dyspeptics and consuimptives were more 
common; disease and premature death 
were devoutly laid at the Diety’s door and 
alluded to as “dispensations of Provi- 
dence.”’ 

Tombstones had longer epitaphs and 
more verbosity engraved upon them. 

At funerals the undertakers cried with 
the inourners, the flow of tears being pro- 
portionate to the expense of the funeral. 

Coffins were very plain, and burial cask- 
ets unknown. 

roung folks in eouples coanted it a privi- 
iege to sit up nights with the corpse before 
burial, and in inany cases it was a welcome 
recreation, : 

New Orleans molasses, very black and 
t inon “sweetening” for 


+} ry 
wil iy 


Was Loe Coll 


ickwheat cakes. Refined inolasses was 
mparatively scarce. 
The bank bills were of State banks, and 


the farther West their locality 


vy the shakier 
Lllineis nd Ind 


were they. iana bills 
vould barely pass in New York city. 

Mu f the silver currency—sixpences, 
s zs ana dollars—was of Mexican coin- 

ge, brought to thiscountry bv the Santa Fe 
raders, 

] muntry reta rad is better than 
now Peo} t ‘ inet So easi by 
em rh an, tr éh eit nd spend their 

ryest accumulat s for the inore expen- 
sive stuffs, 

Country drvg Is Stores renewed their 
stock fr mn the “tv twice a vear. The ar- 
rival of “new goods” created quite a flut- 
ter. It filled the store fortwoorthree days 

intil all the wornen in the village had 
seen the new st -. 

Eggs werea s!} ng a dozen, and butter 
was considered high at cighteen pence per 

1. 

There was “York ecnrrencv,”’ being eicht 
shillings to the dollar, and New Engiand 
curreneyv, SIX Shillings (oO the aoliar. 

Business f@tters were more v I ! s 
and rinal than now, and written 
preeise, round hand. 


Isiated rural settlements contained a 


g propertion of lunatics, paraivtics 
ind victimns of St Vitus’ dance then they 


io tudav. 


rallroad had net strung 


rether and there were fewer hospitals for 

special diseases were kept at home. 

“The diet was more sur ‘harged with 

grease. The winter breaklast at thousands 
tables consisted of saited bam and Let 
trAtc™. 

Dinner was Simplvahastv lunch at noon. 
Little linportance was atiached to the ne 
cessity for good digestion or a period of rest 
iiter @aliny : 


“AVY dict prevai.ed in many 


~. t change, Winter and suip- 

uer, H 0b 4} r co [ tine nrst 
Wartith Of spring caine “spring fev er’’ and 
‘ biliousness. For this the doctors of 
t wave Strong cathartics, possibly 
“a ie-Ulass | i r a duse of *‘eal ymel.”’ 
Pue regular profession then used iner- 
cury in a manner @hich would now be 
! f reckless, T patient wus civen a 


regular purgation i directed to*diet” for 


i vdavs. ( fd: were strongly doused 
with castor iud rhubarb and salts ans 
-~ T ! 1 t 7 & ist pr v if I . 
i 
It was a strong age for licine, and an 
geofs g I ier such treat 
th S z g ; - over +) 
N R died 1 ! iss physi- 
; a Poaes 
’ Suil ‘ 
Lig wer s ide ft wav into usé 
# TT) - oi . 
O¢Cu i : “tugiiy 
jn he ' omar 2 they 
Wer i < t DD Vv. that was al 
terfer ‘ th yorks and will 
Prov ne 
Negr “Mrelsy was just cropping out 
traveling circus 7 re Was wener- 


iy but two great performers, who 
an characters, 
elody was *Ju:up, Jim Crow.” 
P. MrLrorp. 
>_ = 
His PaARTNER.—A commercial traveler 
handed a merchant, upon whoin be had 


Caiied, A Portrait f his betrot 


hed instead 


his buSILeESS Card, say ing that he represen- 


d that establishinent. The merebant eXx- 
uinined it careful Vv, remarked that it was a 
ned establishtnent, and returned it to the 
istonished and lushing traveler, with a 
hope that he uid soon be admitted into 
partnershiy 

tal ~~ me 

\\ ‘ i visit or leave New York Cits 

s vier xy ssag ne Carriic 
s at (FRAND UNtron HTH 

ie Se | 
it nay SM ciass i 
Cals 
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A YEAR'S WOOING. 








BY J. Cc. 
‘Twas agdtumn when frst they stood on the 
bridge ; 
Ripe pears on the pear-tree, ripe corn on the 
"pidge: 


The swallows flew swittly far up in the bine, 

And speeding still southward, were lost to the 
view. 

Saidhe: ‘Can you love me, as I can love you !'' 

She said quite demurely: ‘‘Already Ido!"’ 


*Twas winter when next they met on the bridge : 


The pear-trees were brown, and white was the 
ridge ; 

The swallows were feathering their nest? in 
Algiers. 


She looked in his face and she burst into tears ! 

His nose it was pinched, and his lips they were 
blue. 

She said : 
you !*’ 


“I can’t love you!’ Saidhe; ‘Nor! 


*Twas spring-time when next they stood en the 
bridge, 

And white was the pear-tree, and green was the 
ridge: 


The swallows had thoughts of a speedy return: 





Andthe midges were dancing a-dowif the brown | 
burn. 

He said: ‘*Pretty maiden, let bygones go by— 

Can you love me again’’’ She said, ‘I can 
try.”’ 

°Twas summer when next they stood on the 
bridge ; 

There were pears on the pear-tree, tall corn on the | 
ridge ; 

The swatlows wheeled round them, far up in tho 
blue, 

They swooped down and snapped up a midgelet or | 
two, 

Said he: ‘‘Lest some trifle shoula come in the 
wav, 


And part us again, wilt you mention tne day?" 
She stood, looking down on the fast-growing rin, 
Then answered demurely: ‘‘As soon as you 


will !*° 
E were traveling in that land of teem- 


SO eg 
NATURE’S WONDERS. 

W ing prodigious life, Central America, 

and were camped in a glade bordering a 


grand old virgin forest, so marvelously rich 
in strange forms and colors of vegetable 
life that we would have lingered long in 
this spot to admire, but that we were 
driven by a sudden shower to take shelter 
in a deserted shed, or house, left, probably, 
by some planter who had migrated to an. 
ther spot—a pot unusual case, 

There we sat, for want of something bet- 
ter to do, commenting and surmising, when 


| Then at some sign of command, 


of the dead reptile were stationed some half 
dozen loose ants running hither and thither 
in a state of greatest agitation anf excite- 
ment, looking down on the workers on this 
side, and then on the opposite side—then 
along the body to the head—back again to 
the tail and so on; while one little fellow, 
not a whit different from the rest, kept sta- 
tionary on the extremest point of the head. 
Ile was evidently the captain and com- 
mander-in-chief; andthough not differing 
from the others in form and color as far as 
we could see, yet no doubt was elected to 
the position from his superior intelligence. 
The rent here was so wide, so impossible 
to get over,that I fully expected they would 
have to give up their booty and let it tall to 
the ground. 

But not a hair's breadth did they budge 
—the stout-hearted little creatures held on 
as our own troops in battle, immovable asa 
post; this for some fraction of a minute, 
invisible 
and uninielligible to us, the whole proces- 
sion moved backwards(that is, downwards) 
for about the space of an inch. Then came 
another halt,and then again the whole body 
recommenced their march upwards ; only 
this time it took a sloping line parallel with 
the crack in the wall, evidently aiming at 
the place where the rent dwindled away to 
nothing. 

And they reached it, too ; they crossed it; 


| they came to the top, and we saw the body 
of the dead reptile bending over the highest 
| point of the wall, as it gradually disap- 


| peared under the rafters 


which supported 


| the roof. 


The whole scene was an impressive one, 
for the movement showed not only a_ skil- 
ful combination of forces, of rare general- 
ship on the part of the commander, worthy 
of a human hero—but an obedience on the 
part of the workers that might rival the best 


drilled army inthe world ; and we cannot 


but recognize in those small creatures an 
amount of intelligence which may rank on 


we call human. 


suddenly our attention was caught by some | 


living thing, as it appeared to us, 
from a hole in the ground close 


issuing 


up under | 


the wall, midway between a crack in the | 
wall and the right hand corner. 
In another minute it had beat upwards, 


and was taking the direction up the wall. 
Out it came, longer and longer. We 
thought it would never stop unfolding. Was 
itasnake? Everyone started at the bare 
thought. 

We watched it at a respectful distance. 
No, it was a huge centipede, tully eighteen 
inches long. We have the creatures in 
our own gardens, but they are not more 
than three or four inches long. 

This one was a monster, and the whole 
party were instantly on their feet to give it 
chase and knock it over, when someone ut- 
tered a note of surprise, and invited us to 
stop and examine its mode of progress. 

I should explain that the natural gait of 
this reptile When in movement is serpen- 
tine ; its multitudinous legs rising and fall- 
ing in quick succession, like a series of 
small waves, very pretty to look at when 
near. 

This creature did not seem to use its legs 
at all, but slid up the wail as if pulled by 
some invisible string. Everyone exclaimed 
with surprise, but on closer inspection the 
riddle was solved. 

The monster was dead, and was impelled 
up the wall not by astring, but by the ser- 
ried ranks of thousands of little black ants 
fringing the sides, which they shoved up 
by slanting their bodies, as we 
should under the circumstances ; also at the 
head, which they were pulling ; and at the 
tail, which they were pushing ; and all this 
with a unanimity of aim and action, and an 
intelligence of the work they had under 
taken, and all in such perfect and beautiful 
order, thatit won the admiration of our 
party. No of human beings 
could do it better. 

They had already gained half way up the 


hut On 


whole 


+ 
BCL 


went the process Vii ane 
br @F t} rye 
a 
. 45 Atuilinch in width they 
uld not bridge it over They ha 1, and 
I, moved by the most intense curiosity, 


mounted a stool to watch. 


It was then I discovered that on the back 


ourselves | 


a par with many nations and people which 
— 


- . —_]EEe—— 
ins of 
brains of old. 

Justice is truth in action. 

Courtesy is due to others. 

Charity is the salt of riches. 

Improve thyself, then try to improve oth- 
ers, 

Things past may be repented, but not re- 
called, 

Be the first to hold out the hand 
peace 

Nothing is truiy known 
known, 

Inlulge alwaysina benevolent forgetful- 
ness of self, 


A wise bock is a true friend};its author a 
publie benefactor, 


of 


unless God be 


Try to see yourself through the eyes of 
those around you, 

To getrid of a bad friend, 
what you most need, 


ask him for 
Try what forgiveness will do before you 


resort to punishinent. 


The path of duty in this world is the 
road to salvation In the next. 

Courtesy is never outof place. It is as 
easy to look and speak pleasantly, as the reverse. 

They that spend their days in faith and 


prayer, shall end their days in peace aud comfort. 
He that voluntarily continues ignorant, is 
guilty of all the crimes which ignorance produces, 
ot es- 
wea- 


There are in certain heads a kind 


ta%lished errors agalust which reason has no 


pons. 

The wisest art in life is to cultivate smiles; 
to find the flowers where others shrink away for fear 
of thorns. 

As an appliance for the improvement of 
our friends, a habit of scolding no eppre- 
clabie virtue, 

If you have been tempted into evil, fly 
from it. [tis not falling intothe water, but lying In 
it, that drowns, 

An Eastern proverb says, ‘‘He is miser- 
but twice who 


PUsse srs 


able once who meets with ill-fortune, 
fears it before it comes.*’ 

An honest man is honest from his soul, 
nor dei @M to stoop to meanness, though great re- 


Its hang on the petty fraud. 


su 
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| she wants me to leave, and don't 





The science of life may be thus epitom 
zea Tu know well tl of time, the alue of 
! . and the worth of 

G 1 temper! ophy of the 

a! 
i £ f 
ymfort be nd, w f BKE 

The only safe guide to a great intellect is 
a pure heart. Evil no sooner takes possession of the | 
heart, than fully commences the conquest of the | 


mind, ° 
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Femininities. 


| News Notes. 











Attractive wrappers—Saleswomen. 

Engagement bracelets are the latest nov- 
elty. 

There is no friend to man so true, so 
kind, so real, and so good as woman, 

When a young lady gives herself away, 
she naturally loses her self-possession. 

When Adolphus placed his arms around 
the neck uf Angelina, be said it was for a neck’s press 
purpose. 

‘How old are you, Miss Bt?” ‘Oh, that 


depends. When I go out with mammal am 12, but 
when I go out with papa I am 18.*’ 

Bric-a-brac is defined as ‘‘anything in the 
crockery line that Is absolutely useless, set upon the 
mantel, where it will be In the way.’ 

At the seashore, as usual, one wave from 
a woman’s hafdkerchief will continue to attract far 
more attention than hundreds of waves trom the 
ocean. 

Leap year parties are popular in some 
sections, At these gatherings the girls yell 
**Mouse ;*’ and the young men Jump on chairs and 
shriek. 

You may have seen a young man on one 
side of the gate, and a maiden on the other side. Why 


they talk so long is because a great deal can be said 
on both sides. 
Theron F. Butler, who died in New 


York recently, left an income of $15,000 per annum to 
his wife so long as she remains single, and §7,000 per 
annum if she should marry again. 


Amateur tenor (just from Paris): 
have you heard of Gounod's ‘Crepuscule?’ *' 
musical young lady—‘‘O dear, no 
it anything like spinal meningitis?’’ 


Some tasteful individual very correctly 
remarks that the best lip-salve In creation is a kiss; 
the remedy should be used with great care, however, 
as it is apt to bring on an affection of the heart, 


Amorous frog, rosy snow, dewy periwin- 
kle, expiring green, comet, budding love, frothy 
Cliquot, and Bengal fire, are the singular names of 
some of the most fashionable colors in l’aris this sea- 
son, 


A gentleman who was about to marry a 
plain girl said to his friend, ‘It isnot for her exte- 
rior but her inward beauty I marry her.*’ ‘*Then for 
goodness sake, ** replied the fricnd, ‘‘turn her inside 
out.** 


Every married man ought to get his life 
insured, In case of death, fighting the Insurance 
company for the money would occupy the widow's 
mind, and keep her from brooding over her imisfor- 
tune, 

Sunny India is where we men are thor 


The widows of that country are 
considered disgraced, degraded 


“And 
Un- 
how dreadful! Is 


oughly appreciated, 
miserable beings, 





outcasts, to whom itisacrime to speak a word of 
sympathy. 
Offering in detail: Mother—‘I’m afraid | 


. 


Mr. Crisscrose is not serious in his = attentions.’ 
Daughter—‘‘He'’s awful bashful, you know, but he's 
offering himself piecemeal. Last night he wanted me 
to take his arm," 


Some genius has invented a pin with a 
point which bends over on itself and becomes harm- 
less after being put in its place, Pretty giris will con- 
fer a favor on the male portion of the human race by 
using that kind, 





A young fellow devoted himself success 
fully a who'e evening to the entertainment of a com- 
pany ot pretty girls, and demanded his pay th kisses. 


‘Certainly, sir,’’ said the prettiest of them; ‘'pre- | 
sent your bill.*’ | 
It has been remarked that ladies have 


generally a great tear of lightning, and this has been 
superficially ascribed to their natural timidity, But 
the truth Is, that it avises from their consclousness of 
being attractive, 


Parisian society ladies have adopted 
boots of gray doeskin, which look very well with the 
prevailing gray costumes, In the evening they wear 
black kid shoes, with a large lily embroidered on the 
instep, and with red heels. 


“T tell you, Bill, no girl can fool me; if I 
callona girl, andshe doesn't say much, and acta like 
hands with 
again, ite 


shake 
and don’t ask me to call 


me when I] leave, 
very seldom I call again to see her.’ 


Married men cannot be too careful. An 
Fast Saginaw woman !s going toapply for a divorce 
becanse she found a hairpinin his pocket, 
he js willing to swear that he only used it 
a shingle-nall to temporarily replace a suspender but- 


A manufacturerinthe South of France 
advertises a preparation which he calls ‘‘Fau de No- 
blesse,*’ and which, he declares, ‘‘makes the hatr 
always preserve an honorable direction, and gives to 
the person who uses itan arr of distinction and 


and yet, 
inatead of 


Bu} 
preimacy.** 

A Vienna paper contains the following 
original apology: ‘“T hereby* retract the ineulting 
language used against Azor, and the pet dog of Varu- 


ness vou K , and declare said Azortu be a well 
behaved canine. Penzing, near Vienna. Anna L 
nee K—.** 


A Japanese woman dresses her hair once 


in four days. The luxury of hearing one's wife, wick 


the ends of her hairin her teeth, and her mouth fall 
of hairpins, talking about the kitchen-boller in the 
morning before the mirror, ls never enjoyed yt 
Japanese husband more than twice a week 
The old lady’s advice to her daughter 
when the latter was aboutto commences 
| patter ts tru ght 
" 
a 
He ‘ 
4 . 4 
ari on: nthe & ra t . 
other parts of ther bor ma drop sea y-war 
which you impress some fancy mott } write the 
direction after the operation la performe at 


the ribbon should not cover any of the wor 


| Dy excesalve 


North Carolina claims a diamond field. 

Rain has fallen continuously tor 150 hours 
at Longview, Texas. 

Female Suffrage has tailed in the British 
Columbian Legisiature. 

A London policeman died recently leav- 
ing a fortune of $0, 000, 

New York, down down, has one church 
toevery 4, 00 inhabitants. 

There areabout 2,700 births, and about 
1, 300 deaths a week in London. 

On the 22d of March, Emperor William, 
of Germany, will be 6 years old, 

Tea Garden is the name of onc 
strong citizens of Austin, Texas, 

It costs $5,000 a year to supply the Na- 
tional Government with nosegays, 

One clergyman in Floyd county, Georgia, 
claims to have unt!ted 1, 083 couples, 

The Maryland Senate has passed a bill re- 
ducing marriage licenses to ® cents, 

The Queen's book isa failure. There is 
now no demand for it at London book-stalis, 

Senator Anthony, of R. L, is said to as- 
cribe his recent illness to the use of cigarettes, 

London has 700,000 houses and nearly 


5,000,000 inhabitants to each 
house, 


of the 


about seven people 

A Massachusetts man, eighty-three years 
old, last week married a girl of nineteen, 
third wife. 


Bhe ls his 


The People’s Church, Boston, built in the 
form of a theatre, and seating 2,500 people, was dedi- 
cated lately. 

The highest postage rate from the United 
States ls to Patagoniaand the Island of St, 
27 cents per half ounce, 

A babe that was born in the court house 
at Lawrenceburg, Ind., recently, has been christened 
Ohio Flood Wallingford, 

When William B. Astor died he had on 
his rent-roll in New York City 720 houses, 
tate now has over 1, 200 houses, 

The Art Hall for the New Orleans Expo- 
sition will Include a marble building, 
blocks from the various States, 

In the last four years $300,000,000 
becn spent in building new railroads and 
old ones in the Southern States, 


Helena — 


The ee 


constcucted of 


has 
improving 


Female mendicants in Chicago now have 
an opportunity to earn enough to live on by working 
ina public laundry just established 

Mrs. Gordon, residing near Buflington,S, 
(., is LL vears old, and walks four miles to partake of 
the monthly Lord's Supper at the Baptist Church, 


The law allowing imprisonment fordebt 
in New York Is alleged to be for blackmailing 
purposes, and some persons are agitating for 
peal. 

A waterspout struck a train near Marion, 
Va., the other morning, with as to 
break the transoms on the car aud dreach the passen- 
gers. 

The boys in the western part of Erie 
county, this State, have organized themselves Intoa 
cat-killing society, The skins they dispose of to fur~ 
riers, 


used 
ite re- 


sO much force 


Shad were introduced into California wa- 


ters something like seven vears ago and now they 
are 60 plentiful that they area drug in the market 
there, 

The ice palace at Montreal is to remain 
standing until it becomes unsafe, when the cits au- 
thorities will have the etructure taken down and the 


jee sold, 


Dog stealing has reached such a point in 
Boston that a talked of, 
and one man has offered a thousand dollars to etart a 
fund with, 

A roll of bills, #2000 


posed to have been washed ashore from « 


protective association ie 


amounting to sup 
me wree) 
was pleked up recently by 


Rock, ¢ 


a person living un Bla 


min. 
wile, of 


' 1% } 
is ol baby « j 


Alphonse Paquette and 
fleld, Mas» 


rehinge the 


, took their t 


other 


petaion 


sight, aud the ehild was 


wrapping 


Electric lighting of trains has been intro- 


duced onthe Vienna and Trieste Railroad The light 
Is good and steady so long asthe train moves at the 
rate of 4) tiles au hour, 

Silas Smith, a colored preacher at Mo 
berly, Mo., has beeu sentenerd to the ponitentlary for 
five years for Instivating lls followers to burn the 


bulldiog ofa rival church, 


Miss Eva Bonanza Mackey is at the head 


Of a fashionable ‘‘slhumming’* society Paris, and 


periodical visite amony the poorest of the pour, 


in 
Make 


dispensing a good deal of woney, 


The principal of the school at Bigys, Nev % 


farnloug that some of the teas urried Weal 


i 


searched thei, and found pistols on we less ian te 


each of whoin wa wher idvyear f aye 


A sidewalk merchant in stove polish, who 


haunts Pourteentl: street, New ¥ lk, eftiaes 
ware yeah tinny @ tnitiha ‘ ‘ 
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Phe late organist of a London it 
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Kitty Clifton. 


Clifton, resolutely, 
She had 
(suillanme St. brone’s 
Ing establishment,’ the prettiest little rose 
ot a seventeen-year-cold londe that it is 
pos ble to tmagine, 

Tall and straight, with turquoise-blue 
eves and alow, poarl-tair forehead, all tos 
tooned round with pale gold rings of shin 
ing balryelie rryacte uthink of the pietured 
Madoennas delineated by the marvellous 
peneilasof the grand old tnasterson many a 
chance! wail and = glittering stained-glass 
Windows in foreign cathedral aisles, 

Our Kitty was wceouiplished too, 

Madame Giuilianine St. Brine, who really 
had a cousalence, «weet-voieed Freneh wo- 
nan thotwh sie was, had seen to that. 

She could recite Corneille by the 
chatter [tiltan as fluently as a native, play 
until you would think her white fingers a 
Whole legion of fairies tuaking music out of 
the ivory piano heve, and sing like a bird, 
tosav nothiauw of the delicious livthe water- 
eolor pletures that hung round the walls, 
and tue exquisite eonbrorlery that looked 
like sea-pearl and cerystallized snow- 
drifts : 

Veritiv, Kitty's two vears at Madame St. 
Erive Ss thal not been tinve Spent im wain. 

Void now ss) head 
home toth epeted 1 odaeoune teeelathy thea 
co lars the furniture HasSIVe 
and old-fashioned, and the car pots 
worn te the very warp, 

Forthe Cliftons had been very rich onee, 
and were poor now, vel they never forgot 
Chiat they tad trem ‘the wentry ol the 
town which wos now a thriviny place, 

Andold Mr. Clifton, werk and deerepid, 
wat all duv iu his ensy-ehatr watehing the 
Window-sill, and 


home from Madame 


T all seems 8) wrong,mamina,’'said Kitty 
one 


panes ’ 


yhe home again 


Wis So 


velvet 


“ lie ree 


ibtesiatine’ poiay mtoneg tlae 


his dauyvhtercin-law, Kitty's tuother darned 
the fated tantiiyv linen, and turned her old 
milk Whi pettioot, tiueb-enduring pov. 
erty —tinat “yenteol poverty Which is So 
moch harder to enduro than jgany other 
Slipapeet. : 


OM Pare #0 marina’? porsisted 
Kittv, ‘and crandpapa cannot have his wine 
andl yvourdear old bliek silk dress looks so 
Shockinuly rusty: and bere Toam, strom, 
and able to work, vet idling away the very 
best vearsol aay dite’ 

Mrs. Clifton’s pile, aristveratic brow con 
tracted alittle, 

foe Cliftons never have 
living vet, Kitty.” 
“Mana, Po would rather work than 
starry responded the yout girl, passion. 
wleiv. 

“We have not vet eome to that, miv 
thank bBheaven 

“Bat we stall doo, in ten years, if it) is 
all outgo and to tae oue. 

“Poot eonteetiet te, taardnia, darling : 
Gdida’t Do win the Hathematiod prize at 
Milame St. broie’s, and ean'’t I 
Wave and teins for miveete? Ob, toa, 
Dlewe bet me tmhuste lessons, or 
BonOoOf my flower plocesjor do eurbroidery 
or ~—_'° 

“My ehild,’’ said Mes, 
“at is quite out of the qu 
matter rest —we will certamly mot 
pate evil ere ite res”? 

And Kitty didnot venture to appeal 
from ter mother’s ealin yet firma decision. 

Yet it was mone the less lard tor hertosit 
bv, with folded tands, and see the poverty 
wiich daily eireled them round, 

hat she eould divert the current of ennui 


poor, 


’ 


love, 


first 
ealeulate 


vive sell 


Clifton, wentlhy, 
stiom. Let the 
Hitiel- 


fand Witly’s life was no exception to 


“fashionable ftinish- | 


| and that toall others the inatter should bea 


worked for a | 
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“George says be is willing to give a hun- 
dred a year to a competent governess,’’ said 
Blanche, “and—" 

“A hundred a year!" Kitty clasped her 
hands together delightedly. “Ob, Blanche | 
I should feel like a millionaire.” 

And thetwo young girls laughed and | 
cried on one anotber’s shoulders, 

It was agreed that Mr. Clifton and his 
daughter-in-law should be pacified with a 
story about ducts, and flower-painting, and 
reading Dante, between the school friends, 


———— 


secret as profound as the grave, 

“Tt's like the heroine of a novel,exactly,”’ 
eried enthusiastic Blanche, 

“It's a yreat deal better, I am sure,” 
Kitty. 

“Only think how much good I ean do at 
home on the sly, with a hundred a year, I 
can pay the servants their back wayes, and 
supply grandpapa’s wine cellar, and get 
Hania anew dross, and, oh,ever so inany 
things, It will be so nice.” 

Mr. Leslie, a tall, handsome man, of twe 
or three and thirty, was a little surprised 
when his sister introduced hin to the new 
LOVOTILONS, 

And when Kitty had gone to get acquain- 
ted with the three chubby-faced littie In- 
dian children, he jost no time in expressing 
his feelings, 

“Why, Blanche, she is a reyuiar beauty.” 

“Or course she is,"'said Blanche, proudly. 
“Wo were at sehool together at Madame St. 
erine'’s."’ 

“But sheis a mere child.” 

“TP beg your pardon,’ said Blanche, de- 
murely. “She is seventeen and a halt.” 

"And Mr Clifton’s granddaughter. 
Blanche, it does not rixhit,’’ said 
(seorge, who knew of the 
of the Clittoms, 


said 





Been 





the formula of a simple 


(atarrh, Astiiuwa, andall Throat and 
tions, aleoa positive and radical cure for Nervous Dee 
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Humorous. 


A tight fit—Intoxication. 

A plucky job—Dressing fowls. 

A slippery day —When the boy is getting 
spanked 

What is the best name tor a wood-chop- 
per? Wugh. 

What docats have, whieh no other ani- 
Kittens. 

A summer resort—Borrowing your neigh- 
bors lawn-mower., 

Why do young ladies put their hair up 
lu paper? 
lig. 

“Ididn't think you would be so hard 
the shark said bit the an- 


mal has? 


To wake early (wake curly) in the morn- 


with me,** a when he 


chor, 

What is that which we wish for, and 
when obtained, we never know we have it? Why, 
siete ’ 

“Its eflect is immediate on Heart Dis- 
ease.’ Saldof dr, Graves’ Heart Regulator, Priee 
#! sold by druggists, 

When a singer asks the 


cash, doe 


loan of a little 
he doltina borrow tone? Now don’t say 
that depends on whether he wants a ten or not, That 
ain't lie auswer, 
- —_ - <>. - 
Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, redired from proction, 


having 
had placed in his hands by an East 


ndia missionary 
vegetable remedy for the speedy 
ind permanent cure jor Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Limig Affect- 
ilitvy and all Nervou ( 


omMplatnts, after having 


Olden-liine state | tested its wonderiul curative powers in thousands of 
cooes, bas felt it his duty to make it known to his suff- 


: . P ering fellows Aetuated by this motive anda desire 
ae ay TD y 9? oa . b ‘ P re 
Don't t a wroose, Croorge, said his irre torelieve human suffering, | will send free of charge 
vorent sister. to all who desire it, this recipe, in’ German, French 
“The children will love her dearly, and | or tuxelich, with full direetions for preparing and 
. Sent hb 


it will all b 
reat, yreat secret.’ 

“Tlave your own then,’ said her 
brother, lauehing ; ‘only you yirls are the 
unaccountable creatures | ever 


sonice, And remember, it's a 
war, 


rhicest 
know. 





So, for three sunny months the governess | circular, 


pl i) Went stu thily on, Withy « mye every | 
day,jand Mins. (litton @conygratulating herself | 
that Kathy was Soeping up her musie and | 
ltalian with Blanehe Leslie, and 
herself so well. 

“Tt would have been very stupid for her 
here at home,” said the unconscious little 
inatron; “and the Leslies are very pood 
associates for her.”’ 

Butthe simoothest 
sooner or tat ro to ecometoa 


strcatn is destined, 
Stony angle; 
ordin- 


iy rule. 

Mrs. Minkerton, gossip-in-ordinary tothe 
Whole peiuhborhood, Somehow sniffed out 
the fact that Kitty Clifton was teaching the 


Little Lesties, and she called straightway on 


in ssne devree tv writing tosehool friends | 


Icrine s#—and 
Was the 


She tad cmede at Moadacive St. 
of all herallbes, Bianeche Leslie 
Gearest. 

Miss Leslie was a prettv, black-eyed pirl, 
who dwelt at the West Mod, and whose ta- 
ther, to use the ordinary expression, rolled 


in gold. 

And she and Kitty Clifton were “twin 
roses onoone steui,’’ So Close and tender was 
their drthiracy. 


“The Lesties aren well-desceended tamily 
although he suid Mr. Clifton, 
“Tt will not demmean Kitty to associate all 

Hermann Testie’s 


moi trade,’ 


She ehooses with w i 
daughter” 


And the old aristocrat, baving issued his 


ukase, Went back to bis hewspaper and 
gold eve-uwlas 

Ov Kitty.’ Satd Blanete, as the pretty 
little bloude walked into hes neds) bow 


doirone fine September morning, “DT amiin 
Such a puzzle 

“Wiaat is th matter 
renely unmtvincge fer bonnet strimos, 

oWhiv, cos rm combos from India 
with bis three children next week, 
and he has writtento usto have ona 
governess In attendance on tis arrival, and 
we can’t think of a soul to till the piace.” 

“Write to Madaiuie Sti. borin 
K itty. 
“Ll have, and there happens to be 
she can recommend just at present.’ 

Kitty’s eves brightened suddenly, anda 
flush came to her cheeks, 

“Blanche,” she said, softly 
] should do?” : 

“You?” 

«Yos—I have AlLWaVS Wanted to do some. 


or 


iske l Kitty, se 


brother 


, *do vou think 


thing to—to earn a little monev, and vou 
4 Matlamne said 1 was one fher hest 
pu s: Leoulda’t stav in the house, but J 
Y i ith i mz. % 1 ki ‘ 

) ! o 1 r i 

‘ J ‘| + 

t 
7 
the li, aU , Ww i ry y ‘ 


capable 


nobody | 3 ; 
pine 2 to console himself with pretty Kitty Cliftou 


Kittv’s mneother. 

“A queer freak this of Miss Kittv’s turn- 
ing woverness,” she said, rubbing her lav- 
ender-gloved hands together, 

Mrs, Clifton opened wide her faded biue 
eves. 

“Ido not understand you, Mrs, Minker- 


ton,’ Sle said, coldly. } 
‘Dear me,” cried the lady; “didn’t you 
hear she was governess at the TLeslies, to 
those litthe Mast Indian ehildren that Mr. 
George brought here last spring 2?” | 
And she fairly enjoved the gentle wid- | 


ow’s surprise, discomliture, and uortitiea- 
tion, 

“A sly puss that Kitty Clifton must be,” 
she said to herself, as She sailed off in rust- 
linge Satins and perfumed folds of Indian 
Khawl, to spread the tidings tuisceellaneous- 
ly elsewhere, 

Kilty’s eves were swollen and humid 


| With tears the next tnorning when she came 


,  sSuvpested | 


| double dealing, 


us usual, at ten o'clock, 

Mr. Gieorge Leslie, who somehow of late 
had grown tnto the habitof superintending 
his children’s d Lily lessons, looked at her 
With surprised distnay, 

“Miss Clifton, you have been weeping. 

*Beeause PT miust part with you all,’ said 
Kitty, bursting into tresh tears. 

“Matias bas found it out—and—and she 
saves Tl cannot be the children’s governess 
wuy longer, and | was so happy here,.’’ 

“And you must net "said Mr, 
Leshe, rising and towards 
her. 

“Kitty, TPeannot part with you, nor ean 
the ehildren, 

“If you cannot remain as governess, you 
must aS tiv wile. : 

Don't siirink or blush, Kitty; you can- 


sCuUVEe US, 


advancing 





not have been here, day after day, with- 
out beginning to Suspect that I loved 
you. 

And Miss Clifton had to own that she 
had vaguely suspected something of the 


kind, 
“Dear me," said Mrs. Minkerton, *it) is | 
quite like a romance in real life. 
So vouny Leslie, the widower, is going 


and this ts the upshot of the governess bu- 
siness. 


“But all the same,”’ 


she added, nodding 
her head mysteriously, “IT don’t like 
and T daresay Miss Kitty 
foresaw the whole thing when she first | 
took the idea of hetming the family along in 
so very disinterested «a manner.” 

Bat what eared golded-baired Kitty Clil- 
ton for the venomous tongues of all the 
Mrs. Minkertonsin creation ? 

— ‘ 


ET vas | ind : ry Leslie was 
happy ama iv before her Ti ! 
Vista s ~ 

rs \ t rhi ik . 


usin, 
this paper. W. A. NoYes, 
v. 3 


chester 


\imali by addressing with ry Aes ay > 
ock, Ro- 
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Superfluous Hair. 

Madame Wawmobdold’s Specific permanently removes 

ous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 

Madame WAMBOLD, 198 West Spring- 

field Sireet, Boston, Mass, 

—_>-_- © <> — - 

&e° When our readers answer any Adver- 


Superth 


MIDUSINE | tisement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 


vertiser by naming (he :,sturds;s Evening 
tom. ‘ 








Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corsets 
are ie acknowledged standard of Europe an 
lnerica, 

‘ihe Flextibte Iitp (see cut) is especially 
adapted to those whose corsets break over the hip, 
The Health, Nursing, Coraline, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are «!l popular styles, adapted to 
ladicsof different forms, 

Price, from Slup,. For sare py Leapina 
MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. Avoid all imitations. 
Be sure our name is on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


NERVOUS: DEBILITY 


Vital Weakness and Prostration, from overwork 
Or inatscretion, is radically and promptly cured by 


EUMPOREYS’ RIMGAPATOD SPOCTG a 


een In use ® vears, and fs the most successful rem- 
edy known, Price §1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial 
of \ »wder for $5, sent post free on receipt of price, 





fumphrceys’ Homeopathic Medicine © a 
199 Fulton Street, New Yow 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Sawing Made Easy 
Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! , 


~ Senton30 Days 
(= Test Trial, 












A boy 16 years on can saw logs FAST and EASY Mires 
MURKA ‘ortage, Mic phe nc e 
MONARCH Lie Am mn ; ace NE 


1, writes 

iHTNING SAWING 
8 I jog in 2 minute For sawing logs 
int — lengths for family stove-wood, and all sorts 
of log- ting, it is peer 2od unrivaled Lilustrated 
( ©, Free. AGENTS WANTE Mention thi 
paren MONARCH MANUF Ye} 
C52 i's MONAREM MANUP AC TURING 


\ gents Wanted 


e hest “¢ 
I é }’ - 
‘ 








Th red ed 33 per New p 
SHING COMPAN hile Bs pula -¢ 
ANY, hils., Pa, } LOO ss Rees on 10c.C W Brooks, Putaey, V& 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleod Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

> fe Rheumatis Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ma, ~ % Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Sy phi- 
litle Com ots, B ng of the Lungs, 
hite Swelling, Tumors, 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complain 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 

For the cure of 


SKIN DISEASES, 


J ONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
eR Ea BLOTCHES, BALT RHEUM, OLD BORES, 
U LCERs, Dr. way’s 8 fan Re- 
solvent excels all remedial agents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor: ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured vo all. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 
ly d the Sarraparillian Resolvent excel all 
ane Zoonte in the core of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Drover any 1 a e of Urine, 


ip Dis 
ts, Gout 





Albaw inuria, and in all gases where 
there are -dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of am 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billions appearance and white bone-dust depos- 
ita, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 
when ing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
edicine than any other preparation. Taken in 
easpoontul Doses, while others ulre five or six 
timesasmuch. One Dollar Per 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 
The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use In 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 


RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 








There is not a remedial agent in the world that wilE 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by RADWAY’S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY'S READY 

ELIEF. 

Looseness, Laps edna or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Radway‘s Ready Relief. Nocongestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R. Relief. 


) ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the Lay! pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway’s Ready Relief 
will afford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanent cure.. Price, Ocents. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, puree, regulate, purify, cleanse, and stren n. 

RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspe »sia, Biliousness, Fever, Infla€am- 
mation of she Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

@g- Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Siaking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
Pre Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAY &@ CO., No. 38 
Warren Street, New York. 
4@- luformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
name ‘‘Radway’’ ison what you buy. 














Lovel rds Choice Chromos, your name in 
60 yCa pretty type, post-paid 10c, 26 
New style frait or pock-@™@ fine gold-edge cards 10c, Hid- 
et knife, or a nice ring, den name cards 12 for 2c. 0 
free with a 5Ge. order, other styles, Big pay to ag ts. 
Send 6c. for terms and sam- 
les to canvass with. Holly 
‘ard Works, Meriden, Coun 









Can grasp a Fortune. New Guide t( 
Wealth with 197 Pngraving Free 
J. Lynn &¢ 763 Broadway, New Yor! 





] OOK ! 3 Photos of Beautitul Women, 8037 for25c. ; 
dor } r Se. W. STAMM, Reading, Penna. 


%) new Chromo Cards 


songs, lx 











“New Publications. 


a 


MAGAZINES. 


We bave received the first number of a 
very useful publication for students or 
ceaders of the French and German lap- 
punges. Itis The Foreign Kelectic and its 
contents are made up of choice selections 
from the best Foreign Periodical Literature 
in the French and German Languages. 
Special attention has been given both to the 
s-lection of Periodicals and the echoiee of 
articles from the same. They are all marked 
by high literary and tnoral tone, and have 
besides the exceliences of fresiiness and in- 
terest. 
it is intended shall be principally entertain- 
ing in its character, and will consist of 
short Serials (complete in two or three 
oumnbers) and Stories by the best authors, 
Poetry, bits of Biography and Travel, 
A needotes, ¢ ‘orrespondence, and matters al 
general interest. It is published monthly in 
two parts. Part I, French; Part IL, German. 
#25 conts single; 385 double number. P. ¢ 


Box, 1800 Phila., Pa. 
The following areamong the contents of 
the Marelr number ofthe Manhattan, The 


Vase (La Potiche); Dartimouth College, 
finely illustrated ; ‘Transformation.—II, A 
Story, concluded, by Harriet Prescott Spot- 


tord: A Farmer's Sorrow.—A Poet by 
Sarah Orne Jewett; Our Forests and Tree 
Lore; What came of a Kit of Mackerel, a 
Story; A Walk in Winter; Rafting on the 


Alleghany, bv Williatn Willard Howard 
with numerous illustrations; What Will 
Become ot Egypt? by Williain W. Loring; 


The Myth of the Fingal’s Cave, by Cope 
Whitehouse, illustrated; In Aready.—A 


Poem; Tinkling Cymbals.—VIIT., IX. <A 
Story; Creation or Evolution ?—A Philoso- 
plical Tuquiry. Ii! by George Tickner 
Curtis; Recent Literature; Political Reeol- 
lections, Humor aud Fiction; Town Talk; 
and Salmagunai. 

Lippincolt’s Magazine for Mare h opens 
with an article on The Berlin of Tu-Day, by 
Anna Maynard Butler, sketching the chief 
features, external and soeial,of the Gerinan 
capital, with illustrations, 
musof Tebuaniepec on Horseback, is 
Laura King Swartaj A Winter Campaign 
in the Black Hills, The author of, Study 
and Stimulants, describes the career of, An 
Aimeriean Father Mathew, Mr. Richard T. 
Booth. The present instalment of Dr. Os- 
wald’s interesting series is Healthy Homes; 
treats of Rooms and Halls. My Dogs, is a 
short but fresh and entertaining paper and 
Mary Dean gives a pleasant account of, 
The Home ot Nast, at Morrisania, The 
other contents including poetry and stories 
are likewise excellent. There are soine 
yvood things in the Monthly Gossip, and the 
nutmber is followed by a supplement con- 
taining a reprint of the little comedy 
entitled, — aux Dames;or The Ladies 
Speak at Last. Price 25 cents per copy. 

Nop patirwe an wishing to keep up with the 
tin nes can well dow ithout the The Ameri- 
can Journal of The Medical Sciences. The 
number tor January among other notable 
niatter contains the following original com- 
munications. Memoirs and Cases; A Case 
of supposed Dislocation of the be ay of 
the Long Head ofthe Biceps Muscle. By 
J. Williann White, M.D. Multiple Cuta- 
neous Ulceration. By I. Edinondson, M. 
D. The Visual Area in the Brain deter- 
mined by a Study of Oe inianopsia, By M. 
Allen Starr, A. M., D. Trismmus Nas- 
centiuin, or the + ater of Infants; its 
History, Cause, Prevention, and Cure, 
Illustrated by Cases and 
aininations with Statistical Tables of 2 
Deaths. Clinical History of acase of Re- 
current Dropsy of the Left Middle Ear, 
complicated, after Eight Years’ Duration, 
by an Acute Attack of Monocular Optic 
Neuritis. Sterility due to Coutraction of 
Uterine Cervical Canal. A Case of Ainbuin, 
Osteotoiny for Bow-legs. On the treatment 
of Hav-Fever and Allied Disorders. Ele- 
phantiasis Arabuin cured by Licature 
the Femoral Artery. Payet’s Disease 
Malignant Papillary Dermatitis (Thin). 
Case of Fracture through the Anatoinical 
Neck of the HLumerus, with complete Sepa- 


by 


Anat | 


of! 


ration and Dislocagion of the Head of the 
tone into the Axilli, with its Subsequent 
Removal. Published by Henry Lea’s Son 


& Co., Phila., Pa. Price $5,00 

All the manifold attractions 
put St. Nicholas at the front of juvenile 
Inagazine literature will be found in the 
March issue. Among the articles are Louisa 
M. Aleott’s third Spinning-wheel Story, 


per year. 
which have 


entitled, Eli's Education; a bright stogy 
by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, ealled Girl-Nb- 
blesse; Among the Mustangs, by Noah 
Srooks:; Blown Outto Sea, by C.F. Holder 


illustrated by Beard; Wong Ning’s Ideas, 
by a Chinese boy living in San Franciseo ; 
The Wind-Flower, a March poem by Lucy 
Larcoms; an illustrated and engrossed six 
pages of funny jingles, entitled An Alpla- 
bet Menagerie, by R. LB. Bireh ; ; Brownies, 
an illustrated poem by Palmer Cox, and 
chapters of Mayne Reid's serial The Land 
of Fire, and W. O. Stoddard’s Winter Fun, 
The departinents are full and entertaining, 


and the illustrations manv and well exe- 
cuted. The Century Co, New York. 
—<->-  - ————_— - 

IN the Episcopal Chureh at Bent, York- 
shire, two long shelves are filled every 
Sunday with loaves for the poor,which thev 
earry away with them atter the service. 
Thisiss { religion 

— os -_— 





The subject matter of the Mayuzine | 





Across the Isth- | 


Post-Mortem Ex- | 


of | 
or | 


TH E SATURDAY 


—- 


Past Facetie. 


Wholly uncalled for—A dead letter. 
A stern realiity—The man at the wheel. 
High praise—Applause from the gallery. 


The multiplication tabte—The registry of 
births. 


Following suit—A dandy following the 
fashion, 





Intellectual tarming—Harrowing a man’s 
feelings. 

The acrobats of every household—The 
pitcher and tumbler, 

What is the hardest thing to deal with? 
An old pack of cards, 

“Oh, my dear wife!’ exclaimed a young 
married man, as he paid the first milliner's bill, 

Denis Kearney is fighting the aristocracy 
He 


in a fashion more deadly than making speeches, 
is selling ples ata San Francisco health resort, 


The prairie laureate who rhymed “june- 
“had, at last accounts, 
a quarter of a mile lead on the tufurtated mob, 


tion’*’ with “‘yumption, * 


only 


An amateur punster informs us that some 
houses have wing 
fly. 
flue. 


It goes to the mark, is the verdict 
Heart Disease of Dr.Graves’ Heart Regv lator. 
$1. by druggists. 


MUSIC 
FOR ALL. 
ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
-Music and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN 


s and he has often seen a house 


We thought no part of a house save the chlinney 


on 
Price 





OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 
life time for 
to get a splendid 
music and words, 


The Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, ete., 
lot of the 


published tor 


chance of a 


best songs, 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. Among 


them we may mention the following : 


The Last Rose of Summer. 
A Violet from Mother’s Grave. 
Tripping o'er the hills. 
tich and Rare were the Gems She Wore. 
I'm Getting a Big Boy Now. 
Katey’s Letter. 
© Fred, tell them to Stop ! 
One Bumper at Parting. 
Little Golden Sunbeam, 
Kathleen Mavourneen, 
Twickenham Ferry 
The Blue Alsatian 
Killarney. 
All on account of Eliza. 
The ‘Torpedo and the Whale! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants, 
The Ola Folks are gone. 
Is Jennie True To Me” 
Oh, Lueinda. 
Put Away That 
With the Ang 
Sc nes of ¢ hildhe 
Grandmother's Chair. 
Oh, Mary Ann, I')l Tell Your Ma! 
My Heart's with my Norah. 
Lardy Dah! 
The Colored Hop. 
Don’t Shut out the Sunlight Mother. 
The Sweet Flowers I’ve Brought to You. 
Meet me To night. 
Angel Faces o’er the River. 
Yes, PU Love You When You're Old. 
Tel de ¢ hildren Good hye, 
Hardly Ever. 

Etc., Etc., Ete. 


DIM MUSIC CO.,, 


Address 726 Sansom Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mountains. 


sige 


and Bye. 


1 , 
tis by 
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| lose no the in securing the benefits of 
and remedies. 






EVENING POST. 
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of the soseem, 05 well os alll standard kinds. 
select Seeds or Plante to that 
charge, a H 


of Peter He = 
ak alee in $1.20, Y 
application. 


the Garden,” Sepang ats 
PETER HENDERSON & CO 


SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 
« 35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York, 
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Nene 


Peck’s Patent Tubu 


in recommending them. ‘T hey 
| ‘ure. Address,—WEST & CO., 








“Carnival of Venice,”  Rlue Belle o 
“ Grandfather's Clock,” Waltzes, f'oll as, 
warrant the notes, tones, and tunes 


ders, an 
iu any household, for both old and 


two-cent stamps). » Rost-paid. Address 


.CO.,P 


HOME WPS: 


RUPTURE 


| Relieved and cured without the injury trusses ludlet, 
by Dr. Jd. A. SHUERMAN‘S system, 
Those who value tinmiunity from 

| ture, and the comforts of pliysical 


strangulated ru 
SOUT ness, shend 
his treatment 
His book, containing Iikenesses of 
bad cases before and after cure, wiih evidenee of his 
suecess, and Indorsements from distinguished physli- 
cians, clergymen, merchants, farmers, engineers, and 
others, is mailed to those who send ten cents. Princi- 
pal office, No. 251 i Beeaowag, N.Y. 


' 
Singer’ 
rder, ach Tuck- 
er, Five He mummers, Bind 
r. Thread Cutter, Need 
, Ol and full outfit with each.— 
Suavamtecs te be perfect. War- 
ran aot FX are Don't pay double 
for machines no better, when you 
yy [wv Apo before you pay acen@ 
improvements. Runs light 
with little noise. Handsome and 
, a le. of Nestlane yee hun- 
montals free 
OTT tard aves Chien a 


CONSUMPTION. 








New 
















ea positive remedy forthe above disease; by its use 
thousands of caseg of the worst kind and of long standing 

have been cared, Indeed, ao strong is my faith inits effic my, 
p 


that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VA 
sufferer, Give 
, 161 Pearl Bt., N. 


UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to an 
press & P, O. address, Dit. T. A. SLOCU 





EO “atin fin- 











, ihed Golden 
Heauties, Bouve- 
nirsof Friendship, 
Pen Script Mot@ 
t es, Bird Mottwes 
i Vers Carda, with name, He Sphere Athh 
ger oasletashbieah el 'g,50 Agt's¢ te al! 
| ported embossed scrap pleta es, 20eta, All g Reos., North ord, Ct 


Send 6ets for postage, and receive 

ree atiy box of woods which 

rizZecin: elloteither sex, to tore 

money right away than anything 
Fortunes await the workers atres 
»s Trtv & CO, Augusta, Me, 


| else in this world, 
lutely sure, At once addr« 


COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE. 
| Wondert ul secreta, revelations and 
discoveries for married or single, 
securing health, wealth and hap pi- 


neas to all. This tandsome book of 160 pages mailed for 
_oaly luc. by The Union Publishing Co., Newark, N 


?MORPHINE HABIT 
DR. H. H. KANE, of the DeQuincey 
Hlome, now off ree Re medy whereby 


any ope eas cure Sonar quictty and painieasty, For tertimo 
wials aad endorsements from « ns pent medical wen,4c. ac dreag 

a. M. ae, A. M., B.D... 160 Fulton St., New York City. 
Rend tothe VALE 


CRAZY PATCHWORK Six’ 302% 


New Haven, Ct | theort ometere a the Sdk Patchwork craze) 
. 45 
ulors 20e, a package, 6 pactay + 61 








ar packaye of Leaut rPauhwok.6 


| Reateines Sub, aasorbed « 


i 
mt | SATIN Chromo Canps, Beautte tothe 
| oD) Dachau apele Altotetn wiit und cols Iie, 


Agents make me ¥! Full out erie scare 
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Ladies’ Department. | 


FASHION CHAT. 


oo 


ANY novelties are not to be expected 

at this season, but ladies who are 
gift! with a litte foresight can readily de- 
tect ausongst the prevailing fashions those 
that are likely to endure, and to be found | 
again in these 
make their appearance. 

One of these popular modes, that is more 
likely te grow in favor than to be aban- | 
doned, is that of pleated skirts, not the 
front but the back breadthsa, which fall in 
large full box-pleats from the waist. 

Costumes for day wear and evening toil- 
ettes are alike inado in this style, which is 
equally well adapted for short skirts and 
long trains, but the material must be of 
good quality, silk, velvet, 
ete.: thinner fabries and woollen materials 
are usually made up with pufled draperies 
at the back. 

The 
means likely to be 
nade with long plain fronts for 
door wear, or asa corsage, pointed in front 
ple ited tulle atthe back, for 


— 


the spring modes, when 


satin, broche, 


again is a mode by no 
abandoned, whether 


redingote 
out- 


and with long 
evenlog Collette, 

Tunies lov gw and short, rounded and 
pointed, puffed and draped, are as popular 
aiich tnsave bee 


as over simply or elaborately 


arranged aceording tothe natureof the ta 


terial and the taste of the we 


ire r. 


The individual taste has practi. 
ealiy me binaits, 


tion bas been proved by the various styles 


mcr oper fer 


and the truth of the asser- 


of costume worn during the past tionth in 
Paris, « season when tollettes are se ' 
nnd irrange 1 with special are, partioalls 
auch are to be worth when paving or receiv 


Jityy Visits, 


Many of these were undoubted|ly of great 
beauty and faboalous eost, but others, and 
Clhiose pot tlie Jemst mclinire a were chosen 


with considerable reward for eeonoimy, and 
were in the most quiet and re fined styles. 


ven when expensive toaterials are not 


Only perta asthle, buteniotned by thie post 
tion and fortune of the wearer, situpie al 
Cieotiggn fashionable stvles are adopted, 
We quote a few Instances, Such as A COs 
of tor 
bia brocade @inber lered 


tire mwo velvet with the front of pale 
in arabes ques 
with bronge beads, 

The Montespran cout bode f velvet with 


a blue broeade waisteout, matehing the 
skirt, and the eapote of pale blae satin with 
a pullol blae feathers an fyolaen aigrette, 

A magnificent costume of roval blue vel- 
vet is made with a plain skirt) bordered 
with narrow pleatings of satin anda wide 


the blue velvet polo- 


band of chinehailla; 
naise redingote is: also bordered with ehin- 
chilla, and the blue velvet capote Is orna 
mented with 
feathers, and an enamelled clasp fastening 


a plume of chinehilla, grey | 


Chiot tn. 

A rieh toilette of violet 
piatn skirt e iged with pleatings of satin and 
draped in 


broeade bas the 


chenille fringe. ‘The tunie is 
paniers fringe Iwith chenille and termi 
nating in a pulPat the back; the corsage is 
pointed, with a chenille plastron and satin 
collar covered with cheutile. 

The ecapote has a soft crown of old gold 
atin covered with ao network of violet 
chenille edged with satin balls that fall on 
the flounees of gold lace covering the brim, 


lined with vielet satin, and bor 


whieh ois 


dered with a row of gold beads, 
The confection is a pelerine of violet satin 
‘ k of violet chenille, 


} 1? “ 
ft chenille and satin 


eovered with an 


bordered with a Irinwe « 


balls, and fined with eruitne 

A great thany tee t eu sare composed 
entirely of silk lie son lelieate tender 
shade on a foundation to tate. 

Pie corsage or rather corselet, Is ot vel- 


lifferent but harino- 
under it is 


vet in a darker and 
col i. the ice ! 
either high, low, or sjuure-cut, as may be 


tikous 


pre erred, and the siceves are also of lace, 
elbow, or a mere 
bodice is cut 


uvlined if reaching to the 
pall at the shoulder if the 
low. 

Veivet bows tnat z the corsage are 
skirt. 


nbinations of 


place i here and th 


is ba ’ I 


an . 
Tire trost 


eolor are brown or prune velvet with a 
creain iace skirt . green with pale 
pink, bronze o1 rk blue with light blue, 
' The tost lovely tlovers tor ball toilettes 
are inade satin pious roses of this ma- 
terial tt i “ ital 1 Deh Leet 
aprays or wrealus = yord iy tue skirt, 
train, oF panters. 

Sinmaller flowers r ! t 1 - 'ringes 
for b | 2 “ 
~ ‘ves ry * y 
roses rpa 
with a iew si s 
gacd for sprinkling an LR y gst 
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the pufls and bouillonnes of lace net and 


gauze skirts. 

Tiny birds perched on sprays of chenille 
foliage are also amongst the fashionable 
trimmings for ball tollettes, chenille, 
beads, gold, and silver to correspond with 
the ornamentation of the dress, 

There is little to be noted in the new 
broeades and embroidered fabrics, except a 
tendency to increase, even to exaggerate 

















Again, inany who travel in France go to 
hotels or pensions (boarding houses), !re- 
quented almost exclusively by Americans 
and English, and the proprietors of such 
have an annoying way of suiting their 
dishes, as they think, to their customers. 

The result of this is that they are neither 


» good English nor good French. 


the size of the designs. Naturally such | 


frabics can only be employed for the skirts 
of costames, one of which we fllustrate. 

In this ease violet velvet, embroidered in 
huge sprays of flowers with silk, chenilie, 


and beads in shades of violet, forins tive | 


plain skirt bordered with a deep and very 
rich fringe of chenille and satin. 

The corsage and draperies are of ottoman 
to mateh or in ashade lighter. The paniers 
are irregular in shape and size, that on the 
lett side being short and reversed towards 


| the back. 


The two sides of the back drapery are 
also different in their arrangement; this 


dissimilarity in the draping of tunics and 
puffs is indeed one of the most proininenv 


features of the present modes, 
jlack velvet toilettes, so useful and be- 
coming as dinner dresses, are now inade in 


| avariety of stvles, but always combined 


with some other tuaterial, 
A very handsome dressof this deseription 
has a foundation skirt of satin covered with 


chenille and jet) embroidered net, and 


| bordered with a narrow satin pleating. 


Over this are three pleated panels of vel- 
vet terminating in points under a jet orna- 
nent, frou which springs a reversed fan 
pleating of lace. The plain pleated train is 
of velvet lined with satin, 


The under corsage is of satin cut low, 


over this is a corsage of velvet and lace, 
iike taek and front, and bordered with 
laces The upper part of the sleeve is of 


velvet the lower part of lace with a ruche 
at the elbow. 

In out-door vetements there are few in- 
novations to record, pelisses, redingotes, 


and large and sinall mantles are all worn 


, alike, and are all equally fashionable. 


In stnaller vetements mention 
made of acloth jacket, generally mace of 
grey cloth, which is plain and tighttitting 
in front, but has added pleated basques at 
the sides, gradually shortening as they 
reach the back. 

‘The pelerine is deep and tastened across: 


nav be 


the chest by a handsome metal clasp; large 
buttons to correspond fasten the jacket in 
front. 

In spite of the many new shapes intro- 
duced the Mousquetaire bat with the brim 
raised on one side and ‘owered on the other, 
is still much worn, fo., tritnmed 
with feathers, itis undoubtedly a very sty- 
lish and becoming model. 

It is made in straw with a border and 
torsade of velvet or plush, and also in vel- 
vet with & plain band round the crown. A 
feathers and = aivrette in front 
serve as the starling point for the lone 
feather tht falls on the left side. 

A more eccentric but newer chapeau is of 


when 


pluine of 


straw with a narrow brim and high erown 
ornamented to the top on one side witha 
series of ribbon velvet rosettes and birds’ 
wings, all pointing to the back. 

There is every indication that the fashion 
of placing a wreath of flowers inside the 


brims of bonnets will be revived this 
spring. 

A still more antique mode is a very 
pretty and new dress is tho grand’mer 


uinbrella, specially introduced ior use at 


Nice. The umbrellas are made in red. 
blue, and green, in rather faded tints and 
with a brightly colored striped border, 
The bandles are’ cratch-shaped, but the 


uimbrelias are so tastefully made and = so 


neatly finished off that they have none or 


the rough and clumsy appearanee of the 
really old umbrellas, of 
supposed to be ae py. 


Which they are 
A charming little coiffure for young mar- 
ried women, for evening wear, is a rosette 
of velvetin the eentre of wlich ie a little 
plume of feathers with an aigrette, 


placed on the top of the head and corres- 


ponds in color with the toilette or its « ria- 


ments, 
Fireside Chat. 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN COOKERY CON- 


TRASTED. 


AN Y pee mple fall into the error of speak- 
ing ind acting as if the saving, 


} “Paris c'est Ja France,’ were really 
fact. In like manner I have heard those 
“ » bave SI heontlis i France, stay ie 
wh time in the best hotels, dilat 

n Fret ind spea t va 

Fre ’ ‘ 
| sr ’ 

x and s dil 8 

es asad ner at a ‘ ed het 10088 IFO ii 


the ordinary bowe Glunuer, 


This is 


For example on a menu (bill of > 
“English mint sause’’ was written, whic 
proved to be gravy with chopped mint in 
it—no vinegar! 

However, it is not always the case that 
English dishes are spoilt, for what the chef 
(the name by which head cooks are always 
called in France) cailed “English pan- 
cakes" were certainly delicious litthe com- 
pounds, as far superior to our pancakes as 
the mint sauce was inferior. 

Here let ine give a word of advice to my 


young readers who wish to learn French 


cooking : do not attempt to improve or alter 
recipes, atall events until you have care- 
fully tried them, and found that the results 
are not satisfactory. 

I was looking through some papers the 
other day, and found what purported to be 
instructions for preparing a “French 
Soup. 

The distinctive character of the particular 
soup should be some cut chervil, which 
ought to be thrown in at the moment of 
serving. 

The translator had omitted the chervil, 
under the impression, no doubt, that the 
taste for it being rather an acquired 
one than otherwise, most people would ob- 
ject to it; but obviousiy, it was no longer a 
“French soup.” 

This is such a common error in Anglo- 
French cooking, but I must again emphati- 
cally advise you to follow with accuracy 
the directions given, and not your own 
idea, remembering that in France cooking 
wasan art long before American people 
thought of doing much more than boil or 
bake, 

Befgre we had schools of cookery, the 
French bad institated an order of merit for 
good cooks. It is called the ‘Cordon 
Bieu.”’ 

Contrasting American and French cook- 
ing, I think the latter has many advantages 
where ladics wish to superintend their own 
cooking. 

Perhaps the greatest of these is that it 
does not require as imuch time to be 
spent in the kitchen; not that the viands 
take jess time to cook, but the difference 
in the appliances and the arrangements for 
a French dinner; also, the proper manage- 
ment of that all important adjunot, the pot- 
au-feu, or, as we eall it, the stock-pot. 

Then it is more economical—-that is to 
say, thit if we lived asthe French live, we 
should spena less money in housekeeping, 
and put equally good dinners on table, tor 
there is not any waste in a well managed 
French house, 

The French as a nation are careful and 
frugal. I have frequently seen a French 
luborer scated by the roadside eating his 
dinner—a mixture of broth and vegetables 
with bread in it—with a spoon out of a 
bowl, this being the entire meal of a man 
who did not consider himself poor, 

I think most Americans would be aston- 
ished if they knew how many things are 
eaten in France that we should never use, 
and, not ouly is it’ they are eaten, but deli- 
cate little dishes are nade of them. 

I will name a few of these presently, but, 
before T do so, IT must ask you to visit a 
Frenes kitcheu with me, 

The flat to which it belongs is tenanted 
by alady of good position; it is the small- 
est of the six rooms which 
and only measures eight 
feet. 


per Ise, 


tweive 





the flat com- | 
feet by | 


One voung servant is kept and a cook | 
| refused to sacrifice to the heathen gods, and was 


. comes every afternoon about tive o’clock to 


prepare the dinner, and betore leaving she | 


Will look to ber stoek-pot for the morrow, 
andalso arrange for the dinner (which in 
brance issometimesat ten, and sometimes at 
twelve o'clock). and which the young ser- 
vant, with perhaps a little help from her 
Inistress, will be able to serve. 

It will be difieult for most of my readers 
to realize what ean be accomplished in this 
lithe kitchen, on one side of which is a 
stove, in a corner the place for washing up; 

etine tell you I have seen the whale 
things frou a dinner washed without 
the washer wetting ber hands—-the dishes 
uid plates being cleaned with a litle mop, 
the saucepans with a brush. 

There is not much furniture—a table, 
nuch sSinaller than our kitehen tables, for 
Frenel cooks seein to work more com- 


(Correspondence, 


OLInsKA.—The saying, “Diamond cut 
diamond, *’ means, canning ontwitting cunning, or 
the sharpest intellects coming into coltision, just as 
in engraving or in cutting diamords Mamond dust is 
employed as a medium. 


Lassiz.—Shyness arises in a great meas- 
ure from vanity ; the vanity of believing that other 
people are thinking much about us or our appear- 
ance. Do not think of yourself at all, nor what you 
are, nor how you look, Think of ‘he people you are 
going to meet. 

Porr. — Neither drawing nor music 
teachers bear the expense of providing their pupils 
with subjects tocop), nor pieces, and songs. This isan 
expense that devolves on the students, or their parents 
if young and dependent. The case is the same at al) 
schools; and with reference to private tutors and 
governesses, 

R. D. P.--The phrase, “On the spur of 
the moment, ** simply owes its origin to the use of 
spurs, which good a horse suddenly forward. Thusa 
sudden impulse causing immediate action, the 
thought followed within the same moment by the 
deed, is very characteristically compared tc the use 
of spurs to a horse. 

Roya D.—Do not feel troubled about 
the silly personal remarks which ill-bred people 
make. Be thankful that you assimilate, and thrive 
upon your food, and have any fa! that you could spare 
should you gothrongh the ordeal of wasting from 
fever. You areas God made you; be satisfied for 
atime, and play no dangerous tricks with your- 
self. 

UnwaAPPpy.—We consider it to be your 
obvious duty to tell the young man in question that 
you could not possibly entertain a thought of the en- 
gagement, which he desires to form, without making 
his parents acquainted with his intentions, and ob- 
taining their consent. We fecltruly sorry for you, 
but you could never repent of doing what is 
right. 

Man.—Afterthe death of an affianced 
husband it would be but natural to continue wearing 
your engagement ring in memoriam, When, if ever, 
you become engaged a second time, you can consult 
the wishes of your second ‘‘intended’’ as to what he 
would wish you to do. Of course, the riug had 
ceased to what is called an ‘‘engagement’’ one on the 
death of the giver, and was only wornin memory of 
a friend. 

R. C. T.—An allusion is made in the use 
of the term ‘‘wool-gathering,’’ to the absence from 
home and its duties of children, who are sent to wan- 
der overthe downs and along the hedgerows to 
gather the wool left by the sheep. Thus, wnen you 
have lost your presence of minG, and your thoughts 
stray away from your present business or company 
around you, you are said to be ‘‘wool-gathering,’’ no 
one knows where, 


A. 0.—The origin of the nick-name’’ 
‘John Bull’? is due toa satire by Dr. Arbuthnot, 
who thought he saw in the English charactera gen- 
eral resemblance to the typical English farmer, who 
is bluff, straightforward, bull-headed, and kind- 
hearted ; though while he termed the Frenchman 
‘*Louis Baboon,’’ and the Dutchman, amidst his 
canals and tanks, *‘Nicholas Frog,’’ the idea took 
public fancy, and a comedy was written by George 
Colman, entitled ‘‘John Bull.*’ 


Srout.—Indulgence in beer, wine, stout, 
and spirits, the use of sugar and drinking too much 
water have all a tendency to increase the accumula- 
tion of fat. In Mr. Banting'‘s dietary the forbkiden 
articles were the oily fishes, salmon, eels, and bread- 
and butter, milk, sugar, all farinaceous vegetables, 
such as potatoes, Over indulgence in bed is also bad 
for the staut. But the sudden reductior of flesh is 
very bad, and any reduction at all must be very grad- 
ual to be safe. Exercise will retard the accumulation 
of fat, but will not reduce it alone without other 
means, 


MILDRED D.—St. Agnes, Virgin and 
Martyr, A.D. 304, suffered for her faith at the early 
age of thirteen, It is recorded that on her declining 
to marry the son of a Roman Prefect, because she 
had devoted her life entirely to the service of God, he 
denounced her as a Christian, in revenge. She then 





cruelly tortured in consequence ; but on being thrown 
ona pile of burning faggots the flames went out 
without having injured her, and her persecutors 
ended her sufferings by beheading her. It is said that 
as her parents knelt in prayer together at the young 
martyr’s grave, she appeared to them with a glori- 
fied aspect, and bade them ‘‘dry their tears,as she 
was united for ever to her Savior in heaven.*’ 


K. 8.—The system of banking roes in 
Venice about the year 1150, and it was introdnced 
thence into other countries ; the great banking street 
in London being called after the Lombard Jews who 
originated banks. The oidest metallic money ap- 
pears to have been counted and valued by weight, 
and consisted of bars of silver, not coins. Bee Gene- 
sis xxiil., and compare with Genesis xill, 1860 years 


| B.c. Brass money is spoken of by Homer 118 years 


pactly, and use fewer cooking articles, &e. | 


The stew-pins, chiefly copper, and otber | 


things are still hung up round the kitchen, 
tid are nearly all bright and = easily to 
hand. There are also sieves of different 
siZ°S, 


B.C. The invention of coin is attributed to the 
Lydians, who made it of gold and silver. That of 
iron and tin was the first used in Britain. The earlf- 
est known coins are Macedonian, of the fifth century 
B.C. ; the first coinage was instituted at Colchester, 
the ancient Camalodunum. The Britons and Saxons 
coined silver, and the first coining of gold was by 


| Henry IIL. 


These are much more nsed than in Eng- | 


land, delicate cookery requiring things to 
be imore strained and silted, 

On the stove are two things—the soup 
pot, which is bere of earthenware, and is 
culled a Mariuiite, and the Bain Marie. I 
inustexplain, for the benetit of those who 
HhiaVe® Dae 
isasorlot tray, about six inches deep, gen- 
erally inade of copper, and having from 
tiree to adozen various sized sauce pans, all 

twhieh are bright, fitting into it. 

When in use, the Bain Marie pan is filled 
half full of water, and the saucepans stood 
in the water, which is Kept boiling. 


Having put tie saucepans in, the cook 
M$ ho more trouble, excepting the adding 
finore boiling water as that in it eVapo- 
ales 

Vive . tents i the Saucepans in the 

Wiil they waste 
is Ich is [ they were n toe 
st : 
| (TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ver seen one, that a Bain Marie pan | 


BLANCHE J.—1. Surnaines date back to 
the latter part of the 10th or llth century. Ic is the 
‘‘over-name, ‘’ or name of the family, under which 
all the Christian, and personally distinctive names 
are tnscribed in family pedigrees. They were intro- 
duced by the Normans, and adopted by the nobility. 
The term ‘‘Fitz’’ was employed by the old Normans, 
means son, the prefix ‘‘O’' was theIrish for grand- 
son, while the Highlanders of Scotland used that of 
‘‘Mac,’’ or son. Amongst the northern nations the 
latter word was appended tothe end of the name, 
‘Sen’ meaning son ; and, as we had many immi- 
grants from Flanders and Brabant, the final distin- 
guishing syllable is very common amongst our sur- 
hames, 2 The helmets of the ancient knights were 


| surmounted by what was called the cognizance oF 





crest of each, for, when the visor was down, there 
would have been no way of recognizing them had there 
been no coat of arms on the shields, nor crest on the 
helmet. The retainers of feudal lords wore their re- 
spective chiefs’ cognizance as a badge, to indicate to 


whom he owed obedience, and these badges were set 
1p, paitited on sifn-boards over hostelries and ware-, 
houses, before whole streets were given distinguis#- 
ng names. Thus, in the present day liveries sre 


worn, and the family crest is embossed om the ser 
Vants’ buttons. 





